MANUSCRIPT COMMITTEE, STATE PRISON OF SOUTHERN MICHIGAN. Seated, left to 
right, Edward Freeman, Floyd Hurl, F. ea eS Joseph Dellinger, Group Therapist. 
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LAST OPPORTUNITY! 
YOUR 
BOOK | can be published ... 


=< ... this Christmas! 


Christmas may seem distant in August but in the publishing 
world, books are now being designed and printed for sale in the excep- 
tionally active pre-Holiday book buying period. Pageant Press makes it 
possible each year for books such as yours to reach readers by increasing 
our staff and printers and by streamlining our schedules. We're especially 
interested in reading novels, poetry, juveniles, biography and works of 
more specialized nature. Send your script to us at once for a report of 
publication possibilities and full details. Remember, Pageant Press is the 
only firm able to make AND guarantee this offer. 


As writers, readers, booksellers and wholesalers the world over 
are aware, Pageant Press books are of outstanding design, with jacket art 
equal or superior to books of leading royalty publishers. Energetic adver- 
tising, sales and promotion staffs see to it that your book is nationally 
advertised and represented (we take full page ads in leading bookseller 
publications as well as extensive advertising in good review periodicals 
such as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, NEW YORK TIMES 
and TRIBUNE, etc.) so that leading book wholesalers, as well as inde- 
pendent book shops across the nation who regularly buy our authors’ 
books will be able to order and sell yours. 


x 
x 
XX 


IMPORTANT! If you believe your book has merit and would interest readers, 

If your book is not we would like to read it. We pay an exceedingly high royalty of 40%. 

yet ready, write This not only makes it possible for you to recover the modest subsidy 

aedlngg us about which is required on the first edition only, but enables you to make a 
profit. The second and any subsequent editions of your book are published 
without cost to you and on a regular royalty basis. 


Give your book the chance it deserves to attract readers and 
reviewers this Christmas. Write today for a copy of our free booklet AC 
which will give you additional details of this publishing offer. 


PAGEANT }#PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Foreign Distri 
Caneda: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Toronto. Great Britain: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd., London. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“1 had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articles. 

| was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. if | could 
personally meet each prospective Paim- 
er student, | know | could convince 
him of the value of Paimer training. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.” 
—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. (Mr. Jarman is now 
editor of a Canadian in magazine.) 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 

More and Better a? pos Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 


cles, Plays . . . Wan gazines, — Journals, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio ond Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not ~~ or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack nt, but that you lack 
— or the ability to put ‘es interest into your 


How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training.» 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the™ 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 


training. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you 
(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 
(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “learn by 


would 
de- 


doing; 
(C) — showing how professional writers actu- 
t 
(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 


Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete ae Be by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 
uates say about Palmer Training. 


Here is you opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 


gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer. today. 


Send 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore. Desk G-82 
Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 
Member, National Home Study Council 


Institute of Authorsh’p 
Sycamore 


FREE 28, Calif., Derk C-82 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: chcck here oO 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called ‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 

you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


.. There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
he stories published today. Are you using it? 


post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


ASTER FORMULA 


.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


NOW Available to Public 
FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Based on his more than 30 years teaching Creative 

riting. This copyrighted 48-page booklet offers 

aluable ways for gathering Plot Material. Price $1, 
tpaid in U.S. and Canada. 


N. |. HEATH 
~~ 6859 Willoughby Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, household hints, etc. al sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of 
published fillers. C I with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order now. Return this ad and $1.00 today. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
New Uim, Minn. 


Dept. A 


Come, gather round 


By NELson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


TILL an active writer at the of 93, Dr. 

Adolphe de Castro sends me a most interesting 
letter. It brings to mind not only his own exten- 
sive literary work but the famous journalist and 
short story writer, Ambrose ierce, whose 
collaborator and biographer he was. Too, it 
fortifies my conviction that one is never too old 
(or, for that matter, too young) to write, and 
write well. 

What I want especially to share with you is 
Doctor de Castro’s comment on August Derleth’s 
series, “On Becoming a Writer”: 

“The smiling giant of the 60-book output has 
started a fine instructive series of articles. I can 
confirm his statement that a practiced writer can 
turn out 5,000 words a day. I have done it in a 
book of 100,000 words. Of course, I was fully 
familiar with the subject, and all I had to do was 
banging the keys of the typewriter. Let me thank 
A.D. for his advice that ‘writing is the thing.’” 

Doctor de Castro finds Derleth worth while 
just as beginners and semiprofessional writers do. 
The fine reception of this series is not only a 
tribute to the author; it speaks volumes for the 
serious interest of Author & Journalist readers in 
the fundamental problems of writing. 

Out of tune with the chorus is a minority voice 
—a woman who objects to any author’s producin 
as many books as Mr. Derleth has produced. 
could make the obvious answer: “You can’t argue 
with success.” 

I don’t want to dismiss the objection, however, 
with this pat answer. The lady raises an old 
question, whether a writer should devote himself 
to working over and polishing a small amount of 
literary work or extensively. 

You can go back into literary history and find 
plenty of examples supporting either side. Take 
Shakespeare, for instance. He wrote 38 important 
plays in 23 years. On the other side of the argu- 
ment is Dante, another top-ranking figure. The 
Divine Comedy is the only work of his we often 
hear about. None of his half dozen other books is 
very important. 

You ask why the difference between Shake- 
speare’s production and Dante’s. Nobody can tell 
you. Certainly it wasn’t because Dante was busy 
with other activities and Shakespeare wasn’t. The 
latter was a theater manager and a real estate 
operator, and one would think those jobs would 
keep a man’s hands full. Dante was active in 
politics for a few years in his home city, then the 
opposing politicos kicked him out. Most of his 
life he spent in random travel. 

Coming down to modern times, one can find 
plenty of like situations. Samuel Butler’s The Way 
of All Flesh and Somerset Maugham’s Of Human 
Bondage are among the greatest novels of the last 
50 years. Maugham, still living, has written 30 
novels and about the same number of plays, not 
to speak of innumerable shorter things. Butler 
died old, after writing just the one novel plus a 
small amount of non-fiction. 
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There just isn’t any conclusion to reach—which 
makes me think of Omar Khayyam: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


What we have is just a fact: that some good 
authors—and some not so —write a lot while 
others don’t. The work of a one-book author is 
not necessarily any better, or any poorer, than 
the work of a prolific writer. 

I do feel that a beginning writer is likely to 
get more useful counsel from a prolific writer be- 
cause that writer may have encountered a greater 
variety of problems and these will be akin to the 
beginner’s own. 


HERE'S a subscriber who wonders whether to 
specialize in “slick” fiction or in greeting card 
verse. That’s quite a spread. 

Of course there are similarities between various 
types of writing. I hadn’t thought of short stories 
and the comic books having much in common— 
which doubtless shows I hadn’t analyzed either 
sufficiently. For in this issue of Author & Journalist 
Catharine Barrett lays stress on the “The Final 
Impact of the Opposition”—the factor that creates 
the highest dramatic tension just before the end 
of a short story. Then Earle C. Bergman points 
out that a story for the comics must have “a climax 
where all seems to be lost for the hero or heroine 
—just before the problem is resolved.” 

I have been conscious for a long time how 
fiction technique and fact technique are drawing 
closer together. Factual articles in the popular 
magazines are as exciting, as full of completely 
drawn characters, as alive with action, as are the 
short stories. “I want articles to be more interest- 
ing than fiction,” an article editor of a magazine 
said not long ago. They are made interesting, of 
course, by the way the writer handles them. 

On the other hand, considerable fiction, 
especially longer stories, reads as if the incidents 
were recorded fact. I recall a novel of two or three 
years ago, Hannah Lees’s The Dark Device, much 
of which is made up of what the central character 
told a psychoanalyst. Here is the case history put 
into fiction. 

Or a story may read as if the events were from 
today’s newspaper. True, the construction has 
more artistry than has a newspaper story—though 
the press is gradually abandoning the old concept 
of the lead: who, what, where, when, how, and 
why told in the first paragraph. These still have 
to be in a news or feature story, but not necessarily 
right at the start. 

One of the qualities that makes a versatile 
writer is his realization that writing cannot be 
put into watertight compartments. He knows that 
writing is writing. He can take his writing ability 
and apply it—as Derleth, for example, has done— 
to literary and popular fiction, to poetry, to 
biography, to history, to criticism. There are dif- 
ferences in technique, but the similarities are more 
marked than the differences. 

A man or woman of wide interests learns to 
write effectively, and—I was going to say he can 
write anything. Well, not quite that. Brt almost 
anything. 
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BRUTAL! 


... thet’s what a Clover House RECORDED MANU- 
SCRIPT ANALYSIS can be if you’re a hack out to 
Es up an easy buck in the writing game. BUT— 
if you've that rare spark called Talent, you'll be 
told so—and told how you may be worked with to 
fan thot spark into a roaring flame that will con- 
sume all barriers between you and your High Desire. 


The president of CLOVER HOUSE was himself 
once a young writer with an unquenchable ambi- 
tion. Today he is listed in ‘Who Knows and 
What’’—the special edition put out by the publishers 
of “Who's Who in America” devoted to nationally 
recognized authors. His message to you is this: 


“If I had only known when I began what I 
know now, 1 could have saved myself SEVEN 
YEARS OF FUTILE, HEART-BREAKING 
WORK BEFORE BECOMING PUBLISHED. 
When I wanted straight talk, I got DOUBLE 
talk. Today. if STRAIGHT TALK IS WHAT 
YOU WANT, I’ll give to you in the form of a 
RECORDED MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS which 
brings my voice to you, recorded on a dise you 
can play on any phonograph ... and at a cost 
you can’t afford to pass up.” 


COMPARE THESE FEES: Only $2, cash please, for 
pt from 


thing you MUST do: Submit r 
9x12 or 11x14 self-addres: 


bock if you feel these are not earned 
Write for fees on books, etc. 
Send your MS. NOW to Dept. R-1 


1504 Eleventh Street Santa Monica, Calif. 


There's a NEW WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write'better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


a 
$5 for all MS. from 10,000 to 30,000 words. One 
Imply-stamped re- 
turn envelope. if you have no phonograph, add $1 
to above rates and Analysis will be typed. money ; 
SIMPLip; 
ED 
1819. 
PI a Gilpin St NING Course 
ease Denver 
other me Your Colo, 
ABiLiTy °rmation free books, 
PEVELope, THE ond 
Nome... CREATiVg 
: 
\ 
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IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send today for FREE “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the bigges. contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A Phila. 7, Pa. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


fora 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more information, 
please write for Free Booklet BB. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE: 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
IN CALIFORNIA: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories ... articles... serials... series 

Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphiet 
“Fund tals of J ile Writing” 


Books 

WILL HERMAN + 

Room 328 z 

7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio } 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—tfillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to “write to 

sell.’’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 


What readers say 


Lines to Grimes 


Thank you for the many useful and stimulating 
articles on the writing and selling of poetry. 

The following lines are to Mary Holman 
Grimes, who wrote “This Is The Way I Do It”’— 
which is the way most of us do it, of course. 


ILLUSION 
The poet wields a magic wand of words, 
Bright words, flashing beauty, music, and might. 
Dear Poet, when we meet, I beg you keep 
Your rhymer, and thesaurus, out of sight! 


Lois M. GEMENY 
Junction City, Kan. 


That's for Remembrance 


I mailed the Carmelite Review, Tenafly, N. J., 
two short articles January 18, 1950. Got them back 
today, June 13, 1952. 

I knew they wouldn’t forget me. 

FRANK BALL 
Barboursville, W. Va. 


Morals for Beginners 


As a beginner (five stories sold out of ten 


_ written during the past eighteen months) I feel 


quite encouraged. My only “teacher” has been 

Incidentally, one of those five stories went to 
24 magazines before it was purchased. Another of 
the five sold immediately to the first editor to 
whom it was sent. 

Moral to beginners: If you feel the piece has 
real merit, don’t tear it up! 

Moral No. 2: Don’t get the idea that if you 
sell one all the others will sell automatically. 

Warning to me: Having written for only 18 
months, don’t get the idea that the 50 per cent 
average will be maintained. Work hard and you'll 
find out how lucky you are. 

WALLACE S. WIGGINS 
Whittier, Calif. 


Futile Request 


Your reader, Luke Van Zandt, asked for a 
recommendation of a magazine that would not 
“cheat” him in money and time. Such a request is 
futile, written without consideration of its mean- 
ing—prompted by the same attitude that allows a 
would-be writer to think all that is needed before 
he will be writing salable fiction is to take a short 
course is story writing. 

First, one must look within himself. The things 
he finds there not only determine his personal 
tastes and reading habits, but also establish the 
area of activity in which he will be happy, plus his 
mental environment, limited only by his exper- 
iences and capabilities. 

Everyone has known of intellectuals who taught 


‘themselves to write good fiction by starting with 


the pulps. However, the attitude in writing such 
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pieces is not that of looking down one’s nose at 
the readers but rather in teaching a lesson—in 
pointing out the moral. If the hero or heroine 
always repents—and that grows tiresome—consider, 
too, how weary we have become of our own writing 
mistakes, and how glad we should be of a market 
that teaches tyros to be just a little beter. 

EsTELLE Cor 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Just a Cream Puff 


Thanks to Katherine Neuhaus Haffner and to 
you for the recent article, “The Catholic Family 
Press.” It is one of the most helpful market 
analyses I have come across in a good long time. 

Once I wrote a short-short for a Catholic 
magazine—and had it rejected. The subject was 
provocative, the characters sympathetically drawn, 
the outcome beautifully arranged. Accustomed as 
I am to rejections, I was deeply hurt when this 
story was returned. Gathering my shattered 
feelings sufficiently to re-read my story, I was 
disgusted to find it resembled nothing more than 
a — puff with the goo running out of the 
sides. 

(Miss) A. L. ScHwaAB 
Paterson, N. J. 


Author’s Background 


It's always good to read the experiences and 
adventures of others in the field of writing. But in 
the last issue of Author & Journalist, I had a more 


than pleasant surprise. There was the story of a 
friend of mine: “Making Your Vacation Pay” by 
Jean Mowat. 

Back in '46, when we got out of the Air Force, 
we took a course in writing for magazines at 
Northwestern University’s Medill School of 
Journalism, under the tutelage of the late Elmo 
Scott Watson. One of our school chums was Miss 
Jean Mowatt. After the semester, Mr. Watson chose 
only ten people from all his classes for a special 
ten-week summer course in article writing. Well, 
Miss Jean and ourselves were chosen among the 
ten. 
She told some wonderful tales about her 
adventures in collecting travel data and pix. Get 
her to tell your readers about her first trip on a 
banana freighter to South America. She was the 
only woman on board—in fact, I believe, the only 
passenger aboard. 

Epwin L. Brooks 


Chicago, Ill. 


Teaching Isn’t All 


I do not agree with Alan W. Farrant concefn- 
ing material in a writers’ magazine all being of 
‘definite teaching trend. Power of observation 
and application of known principles are exéel- 
lent teachers, if one reads with an open 
alert mind. Such a reader finds help and instric- 
tion in all reading material passing through his 
hands. 

Iona LAMB Pontius 
Warren, Ark. 


Let’s Skip the Technical 
Jargon and Talk About 


with his short stories. He 


sities’. You have shown how.” 


Get your copy of 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 
25c coin. 
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Your Manuscript 


ED LYNCH, veteran playwright, producer 
and radio announcer, was having trouble 
wrote me: 
“I get a lot of technical advice, which is not 
what I’m after. I want to know if the way I 
put words together makes a story.” 
revised his slick paper story, he wrote again: 
“You have not told me anything about plot 
and counter-plot, motivation, protagonist and sundry other ‘technical neces- 


After I 


The prime purpose of Carson Help is to show how. Your story is the 
important thing—you want to make it sell. If your work needs professional 
revision or corrective criticism to make it sell, | provide that assistance for 
book manuscripts, short stories, articles and radio copy. 

Write today for my free folder “Literary Help”. It tells how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consuttant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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| BUT AFTER BUYING , THE BUYER 
| FINDS THE CAR NEEDS: 


74 
£07.16 
225.37 
385.4) 

160.95 

310.86 


463. 82 


COLE 1,524.15 
ToTAL. $4527.21 


You've undoubtedly been warned that you can run into trouble if you don’t check carefully when 
uying a used car, but has anyone ever talked to you about this matter of purchasing literary agency ser- 
ice? If not, lend an ear now—because you've got to be just as careful there to make sure the initial cost 

the only cost, and not the beginning of a heavy load of extras which can sink you. 

Just as you can protect yourself in buying a used car by making sure every part of the car is okay 
fore you take it, you can protect yourself in securing agency service by making sure every part of the 
ency’s offer is okay before you take it. Make sure the agency’s advertised fee is the full fee for full 
rvice, and not just an initial fee for one quick preliminary report—with an additional fee to be cha 

“more detailed, constructive criticism,” and an additional fee to be charged if your script isn’t salable 

it stands and you need “revision assistance,” and an additional fee due when you revise the script 
ind resubmit it, and an additional fee due if the script still isn’t right and must be revised and resub- 
itted again. 

If the advertisements of the agency of your choice aren’t completely specific in this matter, investigate 
fore you invest—write and ask point-blank questions. And if the answers are evasive, you'll be wise to 
ange your choice pronto. 

The fee and commission terms listed below are SMLA’s full and only charge for full service—not just 
r initial appraisal, or preliminary examination, or similar nonsense—but the full and only charge for 
ery bit of service your material may require. There is no further charge at any time or for any reason. 

is a policy made possible because SMLA’s terms are set specifically to cover costs in helping its clients sell 

rapidly and regularly as possible—a policy which has enabled SMLA to remain through the years one 
the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world. 

It's an important thing to remember if your ambitions are high but your bank-balance is low. We'll be 
ppy to see some of your material. 


ERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 

cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 

n be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 

nal charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why. 

id give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

ERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 

sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling -your output on 

Straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousends and final fraction (for example, 
seven collars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, W.Y. 36 N.Y. 


; _ Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

3 +: His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand . . . Don’t miss it if you 

write fiction or articles. You'll find it’s the book you've been looking for and always wondered where 

you could get...” —Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star 
8 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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of manuscripts from a big penitentiary 


By Dick WRIGHT 


in the world.” 

That is the way the president of Jacktown’s 
‘Tyros describes the group. His statement contains 
a great deal of truth, because to become a member 
it is necessary to be strongly recommended by the 
State of Michigan. In fact, that’s the only way you 
can get in, come with a recommendation from 
Michigan’s judicial system. 

Jackstown’s Tyros is a group composed of 
risoner-writers in the State Prison of Southern 
ichigan. 

Folks are constantly surprised to learn that men 
in prison are interested in writing. They shouldn't 
be. Some of the world’s finest writers spent time 
in prison. To name only a few, St. Paul, Cervantes, 
Bunyan, Defoe, Dostoyevsky, O. Henry. 

The fact that so many great writers spent time 
in prison doesn’t mean too much to the average 
person but it serves as a constant inspiration to 
writing aspirants behind bars. It is a strong in- 
fluence behind the setup of the Jacktown Tyros. 

Until the beginning of 1948 inmates of the 
Michigan prison were allowed to send out manu- 
scripts for publication. Some of the men were 
making handsome sums. More than one editor 

robably wondered why so many scripts reached 
him from that one particular Jackson, Michigan, 
address. 

In 1948, however, new prison rules were put 
into effect. Among the new rules was a ban on the 
mailing of manuscripts. 

Joe, a lifer who was averaging several thousand 
dollars a year with his short filler material, said, 
“They knocked the props from under us. A lot 
of the guys like myself were pretty well established 
with different publications all over the country. 
The ban ended these contacts. Quick.” 

For over a year the ban remained in effect. 
Meanwhile some of the inmate-writers started 
backlogging material, for they expected the rule 
to be lifted at any time. Others gave up writing 


1 is club is the most exclusive writers’ club 


They Learn to Write in Prison 


The inspiring story of Jacktown’s Tyros, who are selling hundreds 
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completely. Still others took up residence in free 
society again. 
Those inmates who were confirmed scribblers 


kept “bugging” (worrying) prison officials to 
have the writing privilege reinstated. As a resul 
in June, 1949, Warden Julian N. Frisbie said: ~ 

“All right. We'll give it a try, but it won't be 
on the same scale as before. Not right away, any- 
how.” 

The warden approved an order allowing ea 
writer to mail out one manuscript a month. It 
wasn’t much, but it was a start. Given this start, 
the inmate writers kept “bugging” officials until” 
July, 1951. At that time Warden Frisbie gave his_ 
clearance for unlimited submissions of manu- 
scripts. That’s when the idea for a writers’ club 
began taking shape. 

When the warden permitted unlimited manu- 
scripts to be sent out he stipulated that inmate 
writers were to handle all the paper work neces- 
sary for such a project. He Prat that a commit- 
tee of three inmates should be selected to check 
over all manuscripts before they left the prison. 

“This committee is to be a mild form of 
censor board,” he said. “Their duty is not to 
censor or criticize as such. Their sole function is 
to see that no seditious or salacious material goes 
out of the institution.” 

The three committee members were selected 
from a list of inmates who had sold. To represent 
the prison in the venture, Warden Frisbie selected 
Group Therapist Joe Dellinger to be sponsor of 
the group. 

Dellinger, a psychologist, gives the committee 
a free hand, Quick to admit that he is not a writer, 
Dellinger is always open for suggestions to improve 
the program. The only time he definitely asserts 
himself is when some institutional policy is in 
question. 

“This program is an inmate project and I feel 
it should be run by the inmates,” Dellinger says. 
Shortly after the committee began work it be- 


came apparent that a lot of the men didn’t know 
the first thing about preparing salable material. 
One of the committee members approached Del- 
linger. 

“Look, Joe,” he said, “we're sending out a lot 
of words, but not very much real writing.” 

“What can we do about it?” asked Dellinger. 

“I’ve been talking with some of the men. We 
got to playing around with an idea for a writers’ 
club. Can anything be done with it?” 

Joe Dellinger said he’d see. He went into con- 
ference with his superiors, and they gave him an 
O. K. on the writers’ club idea. He brought the 
good news back and laid it in the laps of the 
committee. 

Working from the records of men who had 
sent out manuscripts for outside pay sane 
Dellinger and the committee herded all the known 
writers and would-be writers together in the prison 
school. 

Dellinger outlined the plan. “What do you say, 
fellows?” he concluded. 

They said they were for the idea—and how. 

Immediately, they held a special election for 
club officers. Joe the lifer was elected president, 
and a vice-president, a secretary, and a historian 
were designated. 

Then came a stroke of genius. A man sitting in 
the back row of the room stood up and explained 
that he had belonged to writers’ clubs outside the 
prison. “One of the best features I’ve ever seen in 
any club composed mostly of amateur writers was 
a writers’ panel,” he remarked. “We had one out 
in California.” 

The man explained briefly that the writers’ 
- panel should consist of three men who had sold 

material regularly, These three men, he said, 

would have manuscripts submitted to them by 
club members. The panel’s job was to analyze the 

Yscripts in their spare time and report their find- 
ings before the club at the following meeting. 

This plan sounded good and it was adopted by 

he Tyros. 

Joe the lifer, first president of the club, knew 
most of the men by name. He had known many of 
them for years. He knew they respected him, both 

§for the number of years he had served and for his 
writing ability. He knew the problems facing them 
in their efforts to become writers by writing in 

heir cells after they had worked all day on their 
prison jobs. 

“This club,” he said, at the first meeting, “is 
the most exclusive writers’ club in the world. 
Yet all anyone here has to do to become a member 
is write. Its purpose, as I see it, is to make every 
member become a regularly selling writer as quick- 
ly as possible. That's what I'll be working for.” 


i hewn original meeting of the Jacktown Tyros 
had 73 men in attendance. Of this number 
only 12 were selling with any degree of frequency. 
After just a month of analyzing and discussing 
stories at the bi-weekly meetings, the number of 
sellers in the club had increased 100 per cent. 

Then, in the club’s second month of existence, 
trouble began. Cliques and coteries started to 
develop. The panel was unusually caustic in 
criticizing one manuscript. 


“I have written a ang analysis of the 
story,” said one member of the panel with an 
expression of extreme distaste written on his face. 
“There’s no hope for the thing.” 

“The story cannot be patched up, rewritten, or 


helped in any way,” added the second member. 


“Too many complications,” said the third 
member. “The wastepaper basket is the only fit- 
ting place for this alleged story.” 

‘Then the man who submitted the story stood up 
and said: “I can’t understand why you critics 
can’t find any merit in the story. The editor of 
the Farm Journal did. He paid $750 for the piece.” 

After that incident the writers’ panel got down 
to business. 


A* an aftermath, another plan was offered by 
the man who submitted the “dummy” story: 

“Is there any reason why we could not have 
experts come to the prison and give us writing 
talks from time to time?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” Dellinger answered. 
After considering the matter a moment, Dellinger’s 
face brightened and he continued, “Just today I 
ran into a friend of mine who has written a book 
that won the Hopwood award from the University 
of Michigan. I’m sure I could get him to come out 
here, if you like.” 

The next week the first guest speaker appeared 
before the Jacktown Tyros—Jock Wilson, author 
of The Dark and the Damp. For two hours he gave 
hints and answered writing questions for the in- 
mates. Wilson’s visit was such a success that he was 
made to promise to return. 

With the aid of the chastised writers’ panel and 
the guest speakers, at least half of the club’s 98 
members have reported sales. 

One inmate writer who never before sold has 
several humor columns appearing in newspapers. 
Another conducts a magazine column. Another has 
the lead article in a top national magazine. Eight 
men sold their first short stories. One man gave a 
full-length novel the final polishing it needed, 
with the help of the panel, and he is awaiting an 
agent's final word. Fillers are produced so rapidly 
that Chal Adams of I. E. Features wrote one of 
the inmates: 

“What have you guys got up there—a factory?” 


Author's note: Following the recent unfortunate 
riot at State Prison of Southern Michigan, one of 
the first programs put back into operation was 
the writers’ program. It is significant that despite 
the temporary unrest prevailing in the prison, 
this decision met with approval from every side. 

Since the restoration of the program at least 
half a dozen scripts concerning the institution, 
present and past, have found their way to and have 
been accepted by publications throughout the 
country. 

As Corrections Commissioner Ernest C. Brooks, 
one of the men who has always had more than a 
passing interest in the program, said, “Our writing 
program is a strong force in reclaiming lives. We 
are most interested in seeing it continue, not onl 
for money rewards it brings to the more successful, 
but also because of its therapeutic effects.” 
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Compiled by EARLE C. BERGMAN 


ie are more than 450 different comic 
magazines on the newsstands! 

In spite of this, most beginning writers 
overlook the comics as markets for their story 
material. They think they have to draw the 
pictures. Some artists do write and draw their own 
stories. But writers turn out the majority of 
comic book scripts. They write the story and give 
the artist some description for each picture. — 

The comics use all types of story material: 
teen age, romance, western, science-fiction, ani- 
mated animals, horror, weird, supernatural, 
detective, confession, super-hero, crime, classics, 
sports, and others. Writers are paid per comic 
book page, not wordage. Rates start at about $6 
a page and run as high as $12 a page. This is 
equal to, and often better than, rates paid for 
pulp stories. 

If you decide to try the comics, select one type 
of magazine using the kind of stories you like to 
write—and stick to it! 

Don’t jump from one type to another. After you 
have become an experienced comic script writer, 
you can branch out into other types—if you like 
them. Never try to write stories for a comic book 
that does not appeal to you. Your dislike for such 
material will creep into your own work no matter 
how much you try to keep it out. 

Follow the advice comic book editors give be- 
inners: 

“Study the specific comic book thoroughly be- 
fore trying to write any stories for it.” 

Studying a comic book does not mean reading 
a few issues of it. Get as many back issues of the 
magazine as you can, either from your nearest 
used-magazine store or from the publisher. Analyze 
each story thoroughly. 

Does the magazine use “lead” and “established” 
characters in the stories? In the Looney Tunes 
magazine, for example, the first story is about 
the “lead” character, Bugs Bunny. But the maga- 
zine also uses stories about Elmer Fudd, Henry 
Hawk, and other “established” characters. They 
appear in Looney Tunes month after month. In 
order to write stories for any of the “established” 
characters, you must learn what makes them tick. 


Earle C. Bergman is a specialist in comic scripts. 
He formerly was an advertising copywriter, then 
shifted to writing magazine fiction and articles. 
After turning to the comics, he sold many scripts 
in this field and is just completing a book on the 
subject. A juvenile “picture” book under his 
authorship is soon to appear. 
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A Market Writers Often Overlook: 


The Comie Books 


What character traits do they have that maxe 
them different from each other? How do they act 
and react to the story situations? What is different, 
peculiar, or distinctive about the way they talk? 

Don’t try to remember what you learn as you 
study the comic book. Make a list of everything 
you can find out—for each character. Use it for 
reference as you plan, and write, your own stories 
using the character. 

Does the magazine use “original” characters in 
the stories? Most of the romance books, for, 
example, do not use the same characters month 
after month. Each story is about a “new” character. 
But you must learn what kind of characters th 
editor seems to prefer for his magazine. 

Let’s suppose you have studied a roman 
comic book in which all the heroines are youn 
college girls. If this is the case, your heroine 
should be such a girl because the magazine i 
obviously aimed at college girl readers. You may 
discover that all heroines in the stories are part 
of a middle-income family. If this is true, you 
heroine should be part of the same kind of family. 
These things, and others you will discover, wi 
help you create the kind of characters the edit 
wants in his stories. 

Your characters, of course, can not be exactl 
like any you have read about in the comic boo! 
Something about the way they talk, act, or think” 
makes them different. Your heroine, for example, 
will have her own individual opinions on the sub= 
ject of love. Your detective hero will have his own” 
individual thoughts about crimes and his own 
method of solving them. 

As you analyze each story, make a brief “plot” 
sketch of it. Put these in a folder. You can refer 
to them when you think you have a “new” plot of 
your own. bec | these sketches will also help you 
become aware of how much story material you will 
need for the average comic book script. 

With each sketch, make a note of the number 
of comic book pages the story covered. Also note 
how many incidents, or scenes, take place in each 
story. Each story must be planned to fit a 
specific number of comic book pages. You must 
learn to judge how many scenes, or incidents, you 
will need for each story length before you write 
any stories for the comic books. 

In your study, you will notice that each comic 
book story starts with a big picture—or a “splash” 
panel. This is the comic book version of a 
narrative hook, a high point of interest to catch 
the reader’s attention. 

You will also notice that double panels, or 
“special” pictures, are often scattered hromghons 
the story. There should always be a logical reason 
for the use of a larger panel. If the hero and 
villain are fighting on a high cliff, the drama of 
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the story, and the danger the hero is in, are both 
heightened by the use of a double vertical panel. 
By the same token, a double horizontal panel 
would be best to use in showing a herd of cattle 
stampeding toward the hero or the heroine. 

In planning, and in plotting, your stories, you 
should watch for incidents that can be used for 
your “splash” panel opening and for the larger 
pictures in the rest of the story. 

When you think you have a good story idea, 
ask yourself this question: 

“Will my story present believable characters, 
in action scenes, which will make exciting and 
interesting pictures for the readers?” 

Don’t guess at the answer. Make sure your story 
fits the requirements by making an “outline” of it. 
One of the major faults of writers trying the 
comics is that they do not know all their story 
before they write it. 

As you write the outline, ask yourself why the 
characters do the things they do? Is the protagonist 
in trouble at the beginning of the story and does 

is trouble worsen as the story progresses? Does 
he story have conflict—some villain force that 

eeps the protagonist from solving his problem or 
etting the thing he is striving for? Does the story 
ave a climax where all seems to be lost for the 
ero or the heroine—just before the problem is 
solved? Are you sure it has good action scenes for 
the artist to draw which will make exciting pictures 
or the young readers? 
If you have really studied the specific comic 


book you want to write for—and studied it much 
more thoroughly than I can tell you in this short 
article—you are now ready to try and sell your 
stories. 

Almost all comic book editors insist on seeing a 
story synopsis before giving you an O.K. to do 
the final script. You have an “outline” of your 
story. Now condense this into a one-page, single- 
spaced synopsis. Call ita plot sketch or a story 
skeleton, if you wish. But be sure that it gives the 
editor a chance to see your characters in action, in 
chronological scenes, with sound motivation for 
the action. 

(For complete details on the writing of comic 
book story synopses, see my article in Author & 
Journalist for May, 1951.) 

Do not expect to be an overnight success with 
your comic book stories. It will take you a little 
time to get away from trite story ideas. 

When you receive an editors O.K. on a 
synopsis, to go ahead and put the story into 
comic book format, this does not necessarily mean 
the editor will buy the story when you finish it. 
You have convinced him that you have a good 
story in “synopsis” form. Now show him that the 
final script is just as good, if not better. 

There are three main types of comic script 
formats. One looks something like a story manu- 
script, another looks like a TV script, and the 
third looks like a comic book page. Here is a 
single panel as it would appear in each type of 
format. 


1 
Panel 7 Elmer and Bugs are back at the library. Librarian is approaching them. 
Caption: THE NEXT DAY 
Elmer: I wonder if she’s wead it yet? 
Bugs: Here she comes now, Doc! 


2 
Elmer and Bugs are back at the library. Caption: THE NEXT DAY 


Panel 7 


Librarian is approaching them. 


/ 


Elmer: I wonder if she’s wead it yet? 
Bugs: Here she comes now, Doc! 


THE NEXT DAY 


Librarian is approaching them. 


(7) 


Elmer: I wonder if she’s wead it yet? 


Bugs: Here she comes now, Doc! 


Elmer and Bugs are back at library. 


In the first two formats, there should be a 
double space between panels. Larger panels 
should be noted as: Panel 7— (double horizontal, 
vertical, etc.) ; or, Opening Splash— (1/-page, 3/- 
page, or full-page). In the third type of format, 


the page of typewriter paper is divided into the 
number and kind of panels you want for each 
comic book page. Always use a good, white bond 
paper for your final scripts. 

Most editors seem to [Continued on Page 29) 
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By August Derleth 


OON after the habit of writing has become 

fixed, the hopeful beginner will want to write 

something other than paragraphs or little in- 
formal essays in description and exposition or 
fragments of dialogue. He will want to venture a 
short story. In all likelihood he has worked out 
stories in his mind, or at least he has a story he 
wants to write. So at last he tries his hand. 

It is entirely possible that his story may come 
off commendably at first attempt. But it is far 
more likely that, after a promising beginning, his 
story dwindles and peters out, and, looked at as a 
finished work, it appears to be top-heavy, it lacks 
balance—in brief, it fails to come off. Why? The 
reason is perhaps not far to seek: his story has not 
been properly planned and constructed. 

The beginner is so anxious to make the “point” 
of his first story that he forgets to prepare the 
reader properly for that point. From the moment 
his first paragraphs are down on puper, he is 
in haste to reach the end of his story, to make 
his point; he forgets that, in order to carry the 


proper conviction, his narrative must move as 


realistically as possible, neither too prolix nor 
too restrained. There is probably more danger 
of underwriting for the beginner than of overwrit- 
ing, which may well be a problem to be met and 
overcome later in his career. 

The ground of any story must be carefully pre- 
pared for the climax, which should work logically 
out of the story as developed. Teachers of compo- 
sition not long ago were wont to graph a story as 
a steadily ascending curve, dropping abruptly in 
a short straight line from climax to conclusion. 
The graph would hardly fit some contemporary 
stories, yet it is not far afield, for the orthodox 
short story still moves from situation to conflict to 
the resolving of conflict into climax. Along this 
line, most story themes lend themselves easily to 
planning. 

If nothing else has convinced the novice that 
it might be well to plan his story, and perhaps 
to set down a careful outline before he begins to 
write, sight of his first finished tale may serve to 
do so. Its inadequacies stem very largely from lack 
of preparation. Having learned the habit of 
writing has not necessarily given the writer the 
ability to put together a story in such a way as 
to carry conviction to readers. 

The writer’s mind is, in fact, a somewhat 
specialized thing. He must constantly guard 
against a tendency to feel that what he visualizes 
in his imagination will also be visualized by his 
readers. He must learn that this is not always, 
and sometimes not often, so at all. He must learn 
to put down enough of what he imagines so that 
the reader can grasp his vision or, failing to do so, 
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On Becoming a Writer 


IV. Outline and Revision 


can fill out setting and character in a manner satis- 
factory enough not to impede the flow of the 
narrative. 

Just as it is not necessary to set down every 
physical characteristic of any given character, so 
it is not necessary to delineate every act of move- 
ment or every word of dialogue in a story. It is 
the writer’s task to put down what is necessary for 
the fullest understanding of his characters and his 
story, and no more. It will take some time of learn- 
ing, since it sounds far more easy than it is; b 
since he has already discovered that nothing abo 
writing is easy, this will hardly come as a surpri 
to the beginner. 

The best way in which to learn how to c 
struct a story is by means of an outline. Beari 
in mind that a story ought always to be told 4 
compactly as possible, the beginner will put do 
in capsule form the story he intends to tell. 
will try to maintain a working balance in his 
line; that is, he will not begin his story’s cen 
action until he has fixed his characters and 
setting in the minds of his readers, and he w 
then space its action so that the story moves alo 
evenly from beginning to end, not bunching acti 
in any one point in the narrative. The outlin 
greatest virtue is very probably just this featu 

Once the outline is satisfactory, the writer 
get to work on the story itself. By keeping to 
outline, and calling upon the discipline whi 
ought to be his if he has developed the habit 
writing, he ought to be able to avoid a lack 
balance in his narrative. Later on, he may fi 
the outline expendable, except when he is called 
upon to write something in a given length. I 
such a case, he will almost be forced to outline i 
order to space his story to best advantage withi 
the space limitations imposed on him. 

Now, his story may emerge as a relatively finish 
thing. On the other hand, it may come off 
something like an unsatisfactory expansion of 
the outline, little more. The probability of a 
beginner's early stories coming full-blown and 
mature from his typewriter is not strong; so, if 
he has convinced himself that his plot or theme 
is worth developing, he has no alternative but to 
rewrite or revise. 

He may have revision in mind at the outset, 
and may have written his story initially in brief 
form, counting on revision to bring it up to his 
hopes for his plot. This is by no means unwise; 
plots and themes are surprisingly and 
mortal; they slip away as readily as they may often 
come; it is good to put them down, even if only 
in a notebook. But it is vastly preferable to have 
some sort of first draft with which to work; once 
that is down on paper, it can be put away without 
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fear of being forgotten, and reworked whenever 
the writer is of a mind to do so. He is thus not 
bound to complete his story at once. 

While I have not myself often worked in this 
manner in prose, I have frequently done so in 
poetry. I have written a great many poems in what 
is little more than prose, only to rewrite them late: 
on, whenever time and impulse permitted. There 
is no reason why the same method should not 
prove beneficial to the beginner in fiction or in 
any other form of writing. That first draft, no 
matter how crude, is nevertheless a tangible 
created work, capable of being molded into some- 
thing of more enduring value. 


EVISION, however, often proves unexpectedly 

difficult. The writer must not permit his first 
draft to jell in his mind; that is, he must not 
look on it as in any way finally satisfactory to 
him, and, if he is a genuine creative artist, he will 
not need any conscious drive to keep from being 
satisfied; he just will not be. Revision may mean 
expansion, it may mean cutting, it may mean a 
complete rewriting. It may require only the in- 
jection of greater credibility in character or 
dialogue or both; it may need strong bolstering 
paragraphs to make it read more convincingly. 

Chances are, the beginner, trying to write 
compactly, will encounter his greatest difficulty 
in the transitions. ‘“Transitions” are those parts 
of a story in which the scene changes. Most begin- 
ners are meticulously correct about every detail 
of a transitional passage, and yet it is just that 
correctness which often bogs down a story. 

For example, supposing the novice’s character 
—let us call him Mr. Mason—is required to make a 
+} trip to the library. It is not necesary to include a 

) paragraph detailing how Mr. Mason left his house, 

7 took a cab, what he saw or thought as he rode, 
what he paid, and how he arrived at the library. 
) All this furthers the story not a jot, and it must 
) be borne in the writer’s mind that to further his 
#story with the least delay is his primary concern. 
No, all the novice need do is to show Mr. Mason 
leaving his house, put in a three-line break (and 
even this is not absolutely essential), and begin 
his next paragraph like this, if a scene at the 
ibrary is necessary: “The library was (or was not) 
rowded...” and go on with what Mr. Mason 

id there. That is making a transition as easily 
_®as it can be made, and leaves the story with all 
flow and movement it has, unobstructed in 
“any way. There are no cab, no description of 

streets, no ride—all these things come under the 
head of unnecessary details. 

“Unnecessary details” are the bane of many 
an author and editor. It is a common experience 
for an author—not only the beginner, by any 
means—to write what he thinks is an exceptionally 
effective paragraph—it may be description, it may 
be dialogue—only to find that it must be deleted 
from his story in revision because it does not add 
anything essential to the story’s movement. It 
will take the novice quite some time to decide what 
is essential and what is unnecessary in detail 
selection. Yet he need only ask himself about every 
aspect of his story: Does this directly or indirectly 
further the narrative? If it does, it is essential; if 
it does not, it is unnecessary, and, in the interests 
of straightforward movement and compactness, 
ought to be omitted. 
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But, lest the beginner go too far in his search 
for compactness, he should reflect that he should 
avoid the danger of too much spareness. A 
modicum of description is necessary to his setting, 
but it need not be overdone. In conversation, 
similarly, the essence of a dialogue can be con- 
veyed without setting down every word of that 
dialogue. Especially in long conversations, portions 
may be summarized more effectively than conveyed 
in direct quotation. This is particularly true if the 
characters include one speaking in broken English 
or in dialect, which is trying for the reader and 
ought never to be inflicted on him in 1 doses. 

In the writing of Bright Journey (Scribner's, 
1943), for example, I had to face the necessity of 
depicting many Indians, especially runners for 
the fur traders, and interpreters. It was manifestly 
unwise to reproduce the broken Indian speech 
repeatedly. I found it wisest to treat conversation 
after conversation by introducing a few lines of 
direct dialogue, and then, for each lengthy speech, 
summarize. This passage is typical: 

“Thunder Walker explained that the Winne- 
bago village was but a short distance along the 
river’s shore. He went on to say that because of 
the agitation about Wamangoosgaraha and the 
other Winnebago prisoner, the Indians were not 
too friendly; it might be that they would try to 
take meat if Hercules came among them without 
warning. He would go ahead and warn Red Bird 
of his coming. 

“Very well,’ Hercules agreed. ‘I'll wait.’” 

In revision, which may be only a process of 
polishing and smoothening a story, it is often very 
beneficial to read one’s story aloud. The roving 
eye too readily misses awkward passages which the 
ear catches. If revision consists of establishing 
balance somehow not achieved in first draft, an 
ultimate polishing may be necessary in addition; 
in any case, reading one’s work aloud is to be 
recommended. 

The writer ought to reflect also that revision 
is further exercise in discipline. I am frank to 
confess that I abhor revision; yet I know that in 
most cases it must be done. Evening in Spring, 
for all that it was written in 20 days, required no 
more than the alteration of approximately a 
hundred words. The Shield of the Valiant, on 
the other hand, though it took three months to 
write, required the addition of 75,000 words, a 
novel length by itself, to establish the balance 
necessary to give the book the meaning I had 
intended it to have and missed putting into it in 
first draft. 


SoM E writers are fortunate in being able to write 
publishable stories in first draft. I have writ- 
ten as many as three dozen stories in my spare 
time in three dozen consecutive evenings, writing 
them all in final draft at once, and dispatching 
them, day by day, to the publishers. Such a pro- 
gram cannot be maintained for any length of 
time; even if it could, it would be inadvisable to 
maintain it, for the sapping cf creative energy is 
considerable. The ability to do it at all is the 
result of long training in the habit of writing, of 
a rigorous self-discipline which comes only after 
years of practice. 

Despite my own abhorrence of revision, I rec- 
ommend it without reservation. The author will, 
of course, avoid becoming [Continued on Page 29] 
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WILD 
EDITORS 


I Have Known 


An answer to the question: How far 
should the writer go in striving 


to please? 


By THomas THURSDAY 


OST of the fine editors I started with (via 
Street and Smith and the Frank A. Munsey 
Company) are dead. And I'd like to inter- 
ject right here that some of the current crop are 
half-dead. Nevertheless, on my periodic visits to 
New York from my home sanctum in Miami, I 
take them out to dine. I have yet to meet one 
minus a gourmandizing appetite. But it pays off; 
and thus we see how literature is oft-times put on 
a profitable basis. However, before sending an 
editor a few jars of your homemade preserves, 
along with your contribution, I might point out 
that editors print stories, and not preserves. In 
brief, even the feeding of editors will not yank a 
check for a bad tale. 

Please understand that I am also a learner in 
the writing vineyards. In writing, no one—and I 
do mean no one—ever learns all about the elusive 
and mystic art of writing. The fact that I have 
been in this popular writing racket for so many 
years does not mean too much. What I am trying 
to tell you youngsters, and oldsters, is that a 
writer never arrives at the end of learning; even 
when we reach the end of life we have died with- 
out knowing all of writing’s manifestations. 

I've had perhaps a little more experience bat- 
tling with the guys and dolls who happen to sit as 
editors. Such contracts have soured many a new 


Thomas Thursday was born in Nyack, N. Y. 
Since 1910 he has written, as he says, “about every- 
thing, including home to mother.” He is a prolific 
contributor to popular magazines, his work 
including both fiction and fact. He professes to 
have been at work since birth on the Great 
American Novel and the first page is now practic- 
ally complete. Mr. Thursday lives in Miami, Fla., 
where he supports the local chamber of commerce 
in pointing out that “the snow flies only in the 
newsreels,” 
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“Poor Mr. Gaskins—es editor he rejected his 
own story!” 


scribe. Time was when I used to bark back at 
editorial dogs who had the audacity to toss ba 
my literary bones with imbecilic criticisms. I s 

learned that you can’t dam Niagara Falls with t 
palm of your hand. Moreover, you make enemi 

and I had a generous genius for making editori 
enemies! 

I recall two inane instances wherein I snort 
at editorial decisions. For years I had sold tales 
a very old he-man magazine, edited by a male w 
himself was very he-ish. He resigned and his s 
was taken by a nice lady. My first contribution 
her came back with the suggestion that one of 
characters appeared idiotic. I replied, “Since no 
of the characters are female editors of a man’s 
magazine, madame, I fail to see how they could 
idiotic.” (Note: My next submission came ba’ 
with two rejection slips) . 

My second faux pas had to do with a v 
pompous piffle-peddler, this time male, who lik 
to tear one’s yarn apart and insert his notions 
sound craftsmanship. I took his yammering f 
three straight stories and then hurled this at h 
head: 

“I have spent the last two days searching for 
my old Methodist Sunday school teacher. I want 
to tell her that she took advantage of my youth 
and lied to me. You know what? She had the nerve 
to teach me that God was in Heaven. I now know 
better: he is editing a magazine in New York 
City.” 

When you are in this greatest of all crap games 
for any length of time, why, you soon get the 
thought that a magazine editor is one who presides 
over the destinies of a publication to see that 
nothing interesting gets printed. You may also feel 
that editors’ chief duty is to clip the wings of 
your ability and imagination and make you safely 
stupid like themselves. Of course, this is far from 
true. There are editors and there are idiotors. 

You must bear in mind that, first, editors are 
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fairly human, like yourself. Some are bright, some 
are dumb, and some are even sober. Over a long 
period of years I have met a bushel and I natur- 
ally have my favorites. It is easy to select your 
favorites: they are simply the fellows who buy all 
you submit to them. Even so, I take none of them 
too seriously, even when they strut Hitlerian 
postures. You may have found that the self-infla- 
tion of some editors is rather balloonish, albeit the 
wind is furnished by themselves. Lord knows how 
many new writers, just ready to spread their wings 
and fly to fame and fortune, have been clipped 
in mid-career by stolid, stupid, and sappy editors. 
I mean, especially, writers who have had a natural 
gift for a certain type or style of writing, a style 
that some magazine pilot killed by telling the 
writer that he or she was on the wrong track. 

It has been my considered impression that some 
editors are sadists. It may be, and perhaps is, due 
to the fact that they receive such mountains of 
mucilage that they have become soured and sad- 
dened. Day after day, year after year, they receive 

ns of tripe from infant writers who do not even 

ke the time to learn the fundamentals of con- 
ruction. But I am not here concerned with the 
orn hopeless hacksmiths. I am concerned with 
ose who have some birth-given talent and have 
ad that talent and ability hounded and ham- 
rung by certain editors—ladies and gents who 
ere intended by nature to be either stevedores or 
cond-rate beauticians. What, you ask, can be 
one about such clunkheads in editorial swivels? 
fell, for one thing, you can have absolute faith in 
our work, and always recall that writers, like 
ome, are not built in a day. If you can really 
ite, you will succeed; don’t you ever doubt that. 
any a writer has thus landed and has had the 
Moubtful pleasure of sticking thumb to nose and 

aking his fingers wave like palm fronds in a 

urricane. 

Now let us examine, clinically, some editors you 

e liable to encounter en route to the Atlantic 

d the Saturday Evening Post. If your forte is 

mor, for example, and you are out to succeed 

ing Lardner, H. C. Witwer, Damon Runyon, 
en H. Allen Smith, I herewith extend my hand 
anguished sympathy. Although you will have 
tle competition in writing humorous pieces, 
ther fictional or factual, vou will have one devil 
_ f a time finding editors who can tell a platter of 
~ fun from a platter of pastrami. Above all others, 
beware the editor who tells you that he personally 
craves humorous stories. Many years ago I was 
delighted to hear from a lad who confessed that he 
longed for funny tales in his magazine. I tried him 
five times and flopped. More, up to the day his 
magazine went where all bad books go, I never 
did see a humorous piece in his contents. 


_* you progress with your tyroship you will meet 
many weird goblins in the editorial forests. 
During World War II so many editors were in 
the services (mostly unarmed, that is) that con- 
ditions reached a new low. It seemed that the 
poor publishers were so hard up for editors that 
they would rush into the street, stop a bus driver 
or car-hop girl, and beg, “Say, can you read a 
little and write a little? You really can? Swell! 
Come with me—you are going to be my new editor 
for True Liars Confessions.” 
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Judging from some of the letters I have per- 
sonally received from new editors, I am obliged to 
assume that there are as many tyro editors as there 
are tyro writers. Which is a matter of telling you 
not to take such editors too seriously. They really 
don’t know what it is all about and, if you pay 
too much attention to their unintelligent bleatings, 
you are liable to be just as balmy as they are. In 
efforts to inflate their egos—covering severe in- 
feriority complexes—they may write you advice 
that will eventually make you a subject for a 
straitjacket. 


IGHT now, all over this land, there are hun- 

dreds, perhaps thousands, of beginning writers 
who are going nuts trying to fathom what some 
of these jitney George Horace Lorimers are yap- 
ping about. What they are actually trying to do, 
I sincerely believe, is to impress their publishers. 
In short, one ass braying for the applause of an- ~ 
other. You should know, as I know, that many 
magazine publishers are not too bright when it 
comes to plain and even fancy literature. That is 
why they hire editors. The chief duty of a pub- 
lisher is to know business and finance. Which, of 
course, is very important. If he left such matters 
to the average editor the whole shebang would go 
to hell. But he naturally expects his editor to know 
something of script-snapping and select a story 
menu that readers can digest without choking 
from ennui. 

But what, exactly, does the average editor know 
about his readers’ likes and dislikes? Most editors 
live in concrete-based ivory towers and rarely 
emerge to find out if the magazine is pleasing the 
readers or not. However, when the publisher calls 
his attention to the fact that the circulation is 
going down the chute, the editor gets the notion 
that he is selecting the wrong wiffle. 

I'd like to explode the illusion that editors 
and writers know what the public wants. In the 
first place, the public does not know what it wants, 
until it sees it, and even then it can’t tell you why. 
No first-rate editor is stupid enough to tell you, or 
any writer, that he knows what his readers want. 
Because he does not. All he can do is watch the 
trends—and there are trends—and then hope to 
God that he can succesfully follow them. 

Well, then, how far should you go in efforts 
to please editors? If the fellow is sound and solid 
and knows his business, I would suggest that you 
go all the way. But—when a tyro author meets a 
tyro editor, what then? It is quite possible that the 
tyro writer is a little brighter than the editor. If 
you are surc—I said sure—that your story is the 
very best you can do, then forget the first editorial 
criticism and try other editors. If the tale has merit, 
you will sell it, and you can wager on that. 

Every writer worth a pretzel has a certain style, 
a flair, something that distinguishes him from 
others. Such writers will encounter some editors 
who will try to change that style, that born gift, 
and mold him to their own idiotic conception of 
what his style should be. It is your duty to forget 
such editors and continue to be yourself. Imagine, 
if you can, some editorial dope trying to change 
the style of H. L. Mencken or George Jean 
Nathan! 

Many of the editors whom I have met in person, 
at least a hundred over the years, have been more 
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or less prima donnas. They can’t conceive of their 
judgments being wrong. I recall one obdurate 
gent, years ago, who told me that I never would 
sell anything. If he meant real good literary stuff, 
he was dead right. But if he meant popular 
padoodle he was 100 per cent wrong. And I can 
show a roomful of published goo to attest the fact. 

All beginning writers should park the notion 
that all editors are high and mighty mullahs. I 
don’t hesitate to say that most of them flopped 
as freelance writers. But they have never given up 
the thought that, some day, they will make a bum 
out of Hemingway or Kenneth Roberts. And here’s 
a laugh for you: Two of them actually sent me 
some of their rejected stories, and do you know 
what? I have a pet talking parrot who can dictate 
better ones! 

I sincerely hope that no one in the audience 
will take all this as a diatribe against all editors; 
.sour grapes stuff, written by a ham who can’t sell a 
thing he writes. On the contrary, I have made a 
good living, often very fat, assaulting editors with 
scores of pop piffle year after year. Right now I 
have many fine pals in the editorial fields and am 
not aware of a single enemy. 

It is too easy for some editors to get an emperor 
complex. And when writers agree with their quack 
judgments, as most of them do, the editor evolves 
into a dictator. This is bad for both writer and 
editor. The author is not happy but, since he 
needs the check, he agrees with anything the 
dictator says, even though it be the veriest bilge. 

I say that such warfare between writers and 
editors is not too healthy. When a writer disagrees 
with an editor, and not an ex-hamburger vendor, 
he will treat your gripes with courtesy and con- 


The wolves they howl in Canada 
And on the Western plains; 

And even in Siberia 

They raise their mournful strains. 


They howl in a Depression 
When the cupboard’s all too bare, 
And if there’s an Inflation, 

You'll find them yowling there. 


Although they wait for everyone 
(At least, that’s what I've heard) 
It seems—when all is said and done— 
Freelancers are preferred. 


FOREVER 


By J. H. 


Let’s keep the wolves from our back door— 
Nor cower in affright; 


sideration. And it could be that you are both 
mistaken. Moreover, even when the yarn is pub- 
lished a few readers may write in and say the tale 
is a floperoo. 

When it comes to editors, too many authors 
are yes-men. Of course if you want to sell your 
soul for a few bucks, that’s your affair. But I can 
tell you this, sir—or ma’am—you can’t respect your- 
self. If you allow editors to punch you in the jaw, 
without, punching back, how can you be anything 
but a flaming fathead and a spineless sap? Some- 
times there is honor among thieves. Con’t there be 
honor among editors and writers? 

I wish I could show you the royal road to 
successful authorship, but have never found the 
road. I mean to say that, no matter what I write 
and sell, I find I could have done better after I 
read the piece in cold type. Meantime, allow me 
to show you a few words from a greater writer 
than most of us will ever be—Kenneth L. Roberts. 
It is taken from the first chapter of J Wanted To 
Write. Here it is: 

“I'd like to have it understood in the beginnin 
and remembered until the end, that these chaptem 
have been written solely because of the staggeri 
number of would-be authors who seem to la 
under the delusion that I know a routine, formu 
or diet that in a half hour’s time will transfo 
any aspiring young person who admires his o 
letter-writing ability into a competent and s 
cessful novelist. Since there is no such diet, form 
la, or routine, I have mournfully found it alm 
impossible to talk to these eager or eee w 
want to write—impossible because I also m 
write, and nobody can produce anything wo 
printing while talking.” 


WOLVES 


REED 


They know, among the stragglers 

A-working round the clock, 
These are those, when times get hard, 
Who can’t survive the shock. 


Ah, wolves are keen and wolves are smart 
And wolves are in the know; 

Starving out stragglers is an art 

They learned long, long ago. 


So, lest to ravenous wolves we fall 
This bad financial weather, 

As writers let us, one and all, 
Learn how to stick together. 


Let's get two cents a word—or more— 
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For everything we write! 
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‘CATHARINE BARRETT ON THE SHORT STORY 


Dramatic Tension 


Here a brilliant analyst of fiction discusses in detail the 
Final Impact of the Opposition 


HE Middle Section or Body of the story is 
the area of struggle. Here the two Forces of 
the story engage in actual contest, each 

striving to triumph over the other, attempting to 
reach or to get a step closer to its goal. Through- 
out this section (as described in the June Author 
& Journalist) the outcome is uncertain, the bal- 
ce so well kept between the two opponents that 
ither one may conceivably win in the end. A 
uality which was not discussed “rayon but 
hich is essential in a successfully constructed 
ory, is the quality of heightening dramatic in- 
nsity. 
The reader must experience, through the Body 
f the story, a sense of progression, of increasing 
terest and mounting tension. Both pitch and 
ace must increase, the story rising to its most 
amatic point of conflict just before the end. 
t the end, of course, the Victorious Force makes 
ts final, decisive move, and the Actual Ending 
brought about. But just previous to this, the 
®Ppposition hits its strongest blow—so strong, in 
ct, that for the moment -it seems inevitable 
at the Opposition would win, that the Alternate 
nding would come about. This effective dramatic 
mponent of the short story we call the FINAL 


MPACT OF THE OPPOSITION. 

A story which meets all other requirements of 
e structural framework of the short story, but 
cks this one, may fail. The story may have two 
ell-matched Forces, an issue over which the 
orces struggle, two possible Endings, and the 
rival finally at the Actual Ending, but the editor 
ill rejects it with the comment, “Good situation 
ut falls flat,” “Not enough dramatic intensity,” 
Predictable,” or—most baffling of all—““This is 


* not a story.” 


To fulfill the requirements of the short story, 
one side—character or force—not only encounters 
obstacles, hardships and difficulties on its way to 
achieve its goal; but just before the end it almost 
loses out entirely to the opposition. Not only must 
the struggle persist throughout the body of the 
story and the balance be well kept, but just before 
the decisive happening at the end, the contest 
must reach its highest pitch. Dramatic form—and 
the short story is a dramatic literary form—makes 
this order essential. 

Consider the simplest pattern story, the hero to 
triumph over the villain. If in each crisis the hero 
strikes closer and closer to success, while the 
villain’s opposition progressively wanes, the con- 
clusion arrives without excitement, without punch, 
without the essence of all dramatic form—the final 
conclusive clash of two opposing forces. 

The June article mentioned the story of a man 
who resolved (Point X) to achieve a certain goal 
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although in the beginning the odds were stacked 
against him, and pointed out that in such a story 
it was likely he would have to win every encounter 
—except one. By this reservation we referred to 
the Final Impact of the Opposition. He would 
have to lose at least the last one; or, at that point 
of the story, be faced with the most critical, the 
most deadly opposition of all. 

In real life we hear that a man whose legs are 
paralyzed has been told that he can never walk 
again. He resolves that he will walk. The account 
may relate one triumph after another, great 
courage and super-human effort in face of great 
odds, till at last the man walks. This is a fine 
account of courage and triumph. But it is not a 
short story in terms of the particular structure of 
that literary form. koniphalle as his final victory 
is, dramatically it falls flat. An editor might term 
it a chronicle or a narrative. The short story re- 
quires not only the struggle against adversity, the 
piling of one small victory on another until the 
ultimate goal is achieved; it requires that up to 
the very last minute there exist a critical possibil- 
ity of failure, and that just before the final victory, 
imminent failure appear certain. In this story of 
the paralytic, he must meet his most difficult 
obstacle, a nearly crushing defeat, just before he 
wins his final success. 

This final Impact from the Opposition marks 
the end of the Body or Middle Section of the 
story. At this point, the Alternate Ending seems 
to be the inevitable next step. As suggested before, 
the writer who has skillfully planted in his story 
what the result of the Alternate Ending will be, 
creates for the reader at this moment the Illusion 
of the Alternate Ending. For that moment—and 
the moment may be merely the pause between two 
paragraphs, or it may be a passage of several 
hundred words—the reader has the full effect of 
the Alternative and all it will entail. (Then comes 
the “switch” or reversal that will throw the story 
into Crisis, from which the Actual Ending will 
develop. The next article will explain this part 
of the structural framework.) 

On our graph the Final Impact of the Oppo- 
sition is indicated by a powerful line that seems 
about to encompass the Alternate Ending. 

The illusion is that this impact will swing the 
story around into the Alternate Ending. 

If the writer makes the List of Story Steps as 
suggested in the previous article, the check marks 
at the end will of necessity be in the right column, 
on the side of the Actual Ending. But if the 
preceding step or steps are not marked by em- 
phatic or multiple checks in the left column (the 
Alternate Ending), the Final Impact is weak or 
lacking or out of sequence. 
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Some stories have this structural component of 
the Final Impact as part of their plots from 
inception. But often the writer has to rearrange 
incidents in his story, alter values of episodes, or 
create a new situation entirely in order to intro 
duce it into a story that lacks it. 

If you should be doing the story of the para- 
lytic who learns to walk, you will have to ask: 
What could occur, after all the necessary physical 
processes have been mastered, which would 
threaten complete failure? A new element might 
have to be introduced, an element that might 
seem to be not even part of the story. 

But it could be made a part of the story. Sup- 
pose you gave in the beginning—as a factor on the 
side of his Resolve—the fact that his wife was going 
to have a baby and he has resolved that his child 
will see him as a whole man, not an invalid in a 
chair. In moments of discouragement (throughout 
the Area of Struggle) he reminds himself of the 
coming child, and that he must make his best 
effort for the child’s sake. As success is almost 
achieved, the child is born—dead. 

Without that incentive, it seems certain that 
the man cannot fight. He sits in his chair and 
finds himself unable to make even the initial 
movement toward rising to walk. Through careful 
“control” by the author, either earlier or at this 
point, the vista opens before the reader of the 
heartbroken man, forever sitting in his wheel 
chair. His Resolve has failed, been defeated; the 
opposition for that moment seems to have won... 

Then something happens and the story move- 
ment reverses, switches toward the other side, the 
Actual Ending. 

The final point of seeming defeat for the Force 
that will ultimately prove to be the Victorious 
Force, has been called the Black Moment. In the 
foregoing example, that term is apt—describing 
the moment of despair, discouragement, apparent 
failure. It also fits the basic story pattern in which 
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the force of Right is to triumph over Wrong—the 
hero slay the dragon, the sheriff capture the 
bandit. 

But there are too many stories where the term 
will not fit. Consider the tragedy with its “black” 
ending. The story of a tragic suicide or the story 
of the drunkard succumbing at last and finally to 
drink will have a Final Impact from the Oppo- 
sition but it cannot be called the Black Moment. 
Since the ending is to be black, we might in those 
instances, call the Final Impact there the White 
Moment. In the moment before the character shot 
his brains out, some other person almost wrested 
the gun from him, or some thought passing 
through his mind seemed certain to make him 
throw the gun down. Just before the drunkard 
took his final irretrievable step toward darkness 
and destruction, some situation would give the 
reader the temporary belief that he was going to 
be saved after all. 

There are also those stories which rely for their 
suspense merely upon uncertainty, Which side will 
win? with both sides “black” or both sides “white” 
or with neither side either black or white. In su¢h 
a case you could not describe the Final Impact as 
a White Moment or a Black Moment. But, haviig 
set up an Actual Ending, and the other possi 
ending, the Alternate, and seeing the Force tha 
works toward the Alternate as the Opposition, tf 
single term, Final Impact of the Opposition 
applies in all cases. 

The use of the terms black and white are useful 
however, in clarifying an important function ¢ 
the Final Impact: that of highlighting the oppe 
site which is soon to occur. By hitting into 
trough of fear or despair, the threat of failure, 
imminence of disaster, the author sets off will 
dramatic contrast the switch to success and hap 
piness that follows in “happy ending” stories. 
a tragedy, the glimpse of salvation, rescue, 
joyous possibilities that exist even for a shd@l 
time, make a White Moment which sets 
effectively the Black ending. : 

When a story is labeled “Predictable,” it d 
not necessarily mean that there is no uncertaint 
as to outcome from the beginning of the story, © 
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the reader was sure which one of the two oppe 
nents would be victor. Through the entire Midd 
Section, the reader should not be able to foresé 
the conclusion; he could believe first in one side 
and then in the other as each won minor engage- 
ments, but he still should not be positive of t 
ultimate outcome. What is more, at the end of 
the Middle Section he not only is less sure about 
the conclusion, but he has his moment of believing 
that the Opposition is going to win, that the 
Alternate Ending will come about. 
Writers sometimes complain that such a 
specific requirement is not only arbitrary and arti- 
ficial, but that to follow it is to be using formula. 
This belief is mistaken. The structural framework 
as we discuss it here is basic to the short story as a 
particular literary form. Careful examination of 
the classic short stories, of all good stories—in fact, 
of almost every published story—will reveal this 
structural pattern. The playwright knows it to be 
an absolute essential for a play; and the short 
story is closely allied in structure to the play. 
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even when the story is half told. It means that 
sometime before the end of the Middle Section, 
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The murder mystery is, of course, one of the 
most highly technical forms of the short story. Even 
in novel length, it uses the structural pattern of 
the short story. The possibility of the murderer's 
escaping detection exists to the end. Just before 
the end, the pursuer reaches the most critical 
discouragement, bafflement, or threat to his own 
safety. The expectation of bringing the murderer 
to justice (the Actual Ending) seems to have met 
insurmountable defeat. The murderer seems cer- 
tain to escape unidentified (Alternate Ending) . 


WHAT WORDS? 
By Laurence E. Estes 


How would you say it, Poet, 
You, with the dreamer’s eyes; 
Torn beneath the tumult 

Of passion in the skies? 

How would you say it, Poet, 
Rich with your store of words; 
Charming and capricious, 
Your thoughts a flock of birds? 
How would you say it, Poet, 
Gripping a hand grenade, 
Lying deep in a foxhole, 
Clutching a bayonet blade? 
What would words avail you 
Under the shadowed skies, 
Now that you know the feeling 
When a soldier dies? 


* But, writers ask, if every short story is formed 
ike that, doesn’t it give the story away? Won't 
aders catch on to the trick? Curiously, no. Read- 

s go along with a willingness to follow the 

uthor’s lead through the story. They are reading 

r the illusion created by the story, and their 

ttitude is, as Coleridge put it, “a willing suspen- 
ion of disbelief.” 

Besides, this particular pattern has a stron 
psychological attraction, not only in stories an 
plays, but in, for example, spectator sports. The 
football game, the prize fight, the tennis match, 
basketball, golf, track, or archery competition, are 
at their best when the spectator cannot know until 
the last play is made which side is the winner. If 
the factions opposing each other are so evenly 
matched and the game progresses in such a way 
that we are led to a conviction that the opposition 
is going to win, and then our side makes the final 
winning play, our emotional reaction reaches its 
highest pitch. 

As writers we use the same device to gain in- 
tensity of interest, mounting concern, and _ sus- 
pense. We line up well-matched opponents, sound 
the starting gun, and let them battle it out. We 
raise audience reaction to the highest possible 
pitch by letting it seem first that one side is going 
to win, and then throwing in our most powerful 
factor and reversing the direction. This deliberate 
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device creates the highly desirable dramatic 


tension. 

The technique of suspenseful writing is usually 
presented as a matter of style. The first step to- 
ward achieving the quality of suspense must, how- 
ever, be in terms a the structural plan. As de- 
scribed in the first article of this series, the author 
form a clear, detailed, and logical Alternate End- 
ing; he visualizes its occurrence and the result of 
that occurance. He builds his story on the pre- 
sumption that this ending could come about. In 
writing his story, he plants or suggests to the 
reader exactly what will occur if the Alternate 
Ending comes about. He makes the reader see 
that “it could happen here.” He sustains the 
suspenseful feeling by working, throughout the 
Body of the story, toward the Final Impact of 
the Opposition. He uses all the dramatic poten- 
tialities of the situation by leading the reader into 
the illusion, however brief and transitory, that 
the Alternate Ending is to be the next step. 

One of the most skilfully constructed suspense 
stories recently published is the Elick Moll story, 
“Night Without Sleep,” in Cosmopolitan for June, 
1949. The story is of a man fighting to bring out 
of his drink-muddled brain a recollection of what 
had happened the previous night. He remembers 
enough incidents and carries over enough emotion 
to believe that something dreadful had occurred. 
The story, a 14,000-worder, moves through the 
process of piecing out information through the 
man’s thoughts, throwing the story first to the 
side that nothing happened, it was all a dream, 
to the side that he had committed some dreadful 
deed. 

He finally decides he must have murdered his 
mistress. He telephones her, discovers she is still 
alive, that he had not even seen her the night 
before. So he is sure, as is the reader, that the 
whole ugly thing is a dream. That is the White 
Moment, the Final Impact of the Opposition. 

From this point, Elick Moll carries his char- 
acter into a very full image of the Alternate 
Ending—his resolve to reform his ways, give up 
his mistress, be good to his wife, stop drinking. 
The whole picture as well as the mood is graphi- 
cally described. Then the character goes upstairs. 
There is a shocking hint that all was not a dream 
after all. Next, he discovers his wife dead: he had 
strangled her. 

Had the story been of a man coming to con- 
sciousness with this same hold-over impression of 
evil, and merely progressing step by step to the 
disclosure that he had murdered his wife, it 
would have been a narrative account rather than 
the dramatic story form. But Elick Moll did not 
make that mistake. He kept the story balanced 
throughout between “He has done something 
terrible” and “Nothing terrible happened, it was 
all a dream.” With the most precise measure he 
built his story, a step to this side, a step to that. 
to the acute suspense at the time the man phoned 
his mistress. Then he gave several hundred words 
to creating the full illusion of the result of that 
White Moment....only to reverse it dramati- 
cally to the opposite, or Black, ending. 

Let me offer a suggestion here which writers 
have used to make salable stories from manuscripts 
previously rejected as being “too depressing,” 
“too grim” stories with [Continued on Page 23 
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Dirty Eddie’s Lesson 


Readers no longer insist on identifying themselves with the hero, 


points out a well-known editor 


By RosBerv O. ERISMAN 


together that day last week, they pointed up 

to me the need for consideration of a fiction 
technique matter over which I then realized I'd 
been brooding for a good many years. 

An agent stopped in at the office and said what 
do you need and I said, to be funny, a story by 
Peter Dawson. That was the one part of it. 

The other was that at home, evenings, I was 
reading the one Ludwig Bemelmans volume that 
I had somehow until now overlooked: Dirty Eddie, 
his satire on Hollywood. 

What solidified the thing for me was being 
struck with the one similarity between these two 
dissimilar writers. (Peter Dawson, lest you don’t 
know, is a top slick and book Western writer; Lud- 
wig Bemelmans is one of the most original 
“quality” writers. They both took considerable 
freedom with fiction’s long-time first principle, i.e., 
that the writer must be sure the reader is able to 
identify himself with the hero, so that the reader 
can have thereby a vicarious adventure; and this 
preferably throughout the story so that the reader 
can be personally involved every inch of the way. 

And so I finally put it in words to myself: 
Should this still be held sacred as the first law of 
fiction technique? 

My first and most notable brush with the prob- 
lem came a dozen years ago, when Peter Dawson 
was writing pulp and was one of the hottest boys 
in the Western field. I was operating on a limited 
budget then with the new group of magazines 
under my editorship, and able to get stuff by 
Dawson only after it had been rejected by the 
better-paying houses. What amazed me always was 
the excellence of these Dawson rejects; here was 
really fresh stuff for a change. 

The only thing that had killed these stories for 
the editors who first saw them, was their split 
viewpoint. Dawson had not stuck every word of 
the way with his hero. He'd follow the hero for 
a scene or two, then he’d switch over perhaps to 
the villain and follow him, then the heroine 
maybe, then back to the hero, then to a sub- 
villain, then back to the hero, etc.—always movin 
the story ahead, though, in this swit ing, an 
gradually pulling his threads together into a 
climax and point. He used, in short, novel tech- 
nique in a short story. 

Dawson, like most real artists, was simply 
ahead of his time. Because, as Dawson sensed, the 
patterns of fiction are constantly changing. As 
witness how the comics want pulp quality in their 
scripts now, the pulps want slick-bent stories, the 
slicks want literary, even experimental, stuff. For 
today’s Technique Taboo is tomorrow's Right 


‘ie were quite disparate—but coming so 
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Way. And reasonably. Readers are getting smarter, 
more fiction-wise, every day, and writers can there- 
fore count on greater reader-participation (i.€., 
the writing doesn’t need to be so A-B-C any more, 
so literal; understatement is the trend) and a 
much sharper critical eye. The reader nowadays 
needs more than ever to be outwitted. He must 
not be allowed to decide that if a story starts in 
such-and-such a way, it just has to end either this 
way or that way, and the hell with it. 

And that was what brought on the Dawsom 
Bemelmans click for me. No reader, not even 
editor, could have predicted how those nov 
technique Dawson short stories would wind up 
And Bemelmans’ Dirty Eddie is such an extrem 
example of fiction whose dénouement could ne 
be anticipated that it is almost a parody of readet 
deception through split viewpoint. For in 
beginning you follow one character, and — 
through the book you switch over to the affai 
of another character. 

It can be argued, of course, that in Dirty El 
plot does not matter, the satire is the thing and 
book rests on this. But the point still remai 
It’s more fun for the reader because he’s co 
pletely surprised. And few readers, whether 
pulp, slick, or “quality,” are surprised any m 
when a story simply gets in one of those rise-a 
fall-and-rise-again-with-the-hero grooves and sti 
in it to the bitter, oh-so-terrib y-logical-and-rightt 
end. 

The argument, after all, for the strictly sti 
with-the-hero-the-whole-route story is nothing mo 
or less than that it provides vicarious emotional e3 
perience, vicarious adventure for the reader. B 
why need this vicariousness reside solely in 
hero? Doesn’t everybody have all kinds of Jek 
and Hyde sides to him? Why isn’t it gripping t 
to suffer and laugh and plot with the villain? Or 
the heroine? Or even with minor characters? It 
is in a novel, why not in a short story? 

And the plotting help provided the writer by 
using this novel-technique on a short story, is 
infinite. You start thinking in that standard 
follow-the-hero pattern and you'll almost inevit- 
ably fall into a cliché plot. But you start writing 
your story following first your hero (i.e., introduc- 
ing him and his problem), then perhaps your 
villain (and so making clear to the reader what a 
terrible antagonist the hero has to cope with). 
Then perhaps your heroine (and thus really in- 
tensifying your situation, by showing the reader in 
the flesh what a lovely, lovely prize the 
hero is fightine for, and whom the villain threat- 
ens). Then perhaps your minor characters 
(through whom you can fill the reader in on any 
background information [Continued on Page 22] 
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What Editors Want 


Roger Dakin is the new editor of Collier's. He 
comes to the magazine from the article ane | 
of Woman’s Home Companion, also a Crowell- 
Collier publication. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, is seeking really new and good exposés, such as 
Howard Whitman’s series, “Filth in Our Food,” 
which ended in the July issue. Also it is looking 
for secondary articles appealing to young adults— 
usually personality or inspirational stories. Like- 
wise one-pagers of special interest to readers from 
18 to 35—“self-contained pieces” to provide change 
of pace from the more serious problematical 
articles.” 

Fiction is wanted for the same audience of 

ung adults—short stories and novels. A novel 


rings $7,500. 
— Ab] — 


Joseph Corona, editor of True Police Cases, 67 
vest 44th St., New York 18, is anxious to hear 
m newspaper reporters who have such working 
quaintance with police authorities as to be able 
get first-hand data on crime cases. He also 
Icomes first-person stories from personalities on 
ither side of the law. Lengths run from 4,000 to 
000 words, with base rate of payment 3c to 5c; 
5 extra for an official by-line. Query on material 
d indicate what the picture possibilities are. 
True Police Cases also takes short features—up 
2,000 words—for which it pays 5c a word up. 


irty Eddie’s Lesson 


ontinued from Page 21) 
ded at this point, or lend necessary breadth for 
lity to your canvas by showing the effect of 
ur main conflict on the whole community) . All 
while each switch moves your story ahead; you 
st be particularly careful, with this method, not 
} let your story stand still, i.e., not have each 
racter go over the same ground. With this 
_ f@chnique you will be forced, in being trapped 
~ finally into pulling all your threads together into 
a convincing, exciting, meaningful climax, to come 
up with a fresh, original plot. 
And haven’t you frequently noticed how, in 
reading a story, you will find a minor character 


Real, bearing the subtitle, “The Exciting 
Magazine for Men,” will be launched shortly. It 
will belong to the group published by Ned L. 
Pines, which now includes See, Popular Library 
books, the Thrilling Fiction Group, and Standard 
Comics. 

The new publication is described as “a hard- 
hitting fact-and-fiction monthly that presents the 
qualities of adventure, sports, and war experiences 
with the impact of thoroughly documented inves- 
ligative journalism.” 

Theodore Irwin, formerly editorial director of 
Farrell Publications, will edit Real. Address him 
at 10 East 40th St., New York. 

— Av] — 

Magazine Digest, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
is now buying some originals at prices ranging up 
to 10c a word. Better query Harrison Forman, the 
editor, inasmuch as the publication still is devoted 
largely to reprints, which it purchases at varying 


rater, 
— Ae] — 

The Colorado Quarterly is a new magazine be- 
ing started by the University of Colorado at Boul- 
der. Dudley Wynn is editor. The plan is to publish 
quality fiction up to 3,500 words and articles up 
to 4,500 words on international, national, and 
Western regional problems. The magazine does 
not offer payment but welcomes the work of young 
writers not only in the West but in other parts of 
the country. 


or characters more interesting than the hero? More 
sharply drawn? This is very apt to be simply be- 
cause you get to know the hero too well, from be- 
ing inside and’ with him every minute. His 
mystery, and hence most of his fascination, is gone 
for you.... 

Yes, readers are growing up and so must the 
short story. Many editors are still cautious. They 
say they want “off-trail” stories but are actually 
afraid to touch an off-trail story when it comes to 
them. But more and more the standard plot 
formulas are disappearing more and more editors 
are buying stories because they're “interesting” 


won't cost you a penny! 


MALIBU 1, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it 
If you have tried “systems,” “‘plans,”’ ‘‘courses,”’ etc., without 
success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto un- 
published writer, working under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a 
four-month period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send 
for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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rather than “soundly plotted.” More and more the 
“how-to” articles in the writing trade journals are 
advising neophvtes to forget the formulas and to 
write “by feel,” or to write only “what interests 
you” instead of slanting your material. (N.B.: An 
editor of a top slick magazine recently announced 
that what she wanted in particular now was boldly 
experimental fiction.) 

So, though I’m not saying breaking all of fic- 
tion’s time-honored rules is the quick new road to 
writing success (in fact, greater skill than ever is 
needed when you wander off the beaten tracks) , 
and though I'm not recommending going as far as 
Bemelmans did in Dirty Eddie, I do maintain that 
Eddie has a lesson for every would-be or arrived 
author today. The same lesson that Peter Dawson 
was trying to teach puip editors a dozen years ago 
with his novel-technique split-viewpoint short 
stories. 


Dramatic Tension 


[Continued from Page 20] 

unhappy endings. Try making the unhappy end- 
ing into the Final Impact of the Opposition. Work 
out a means whereby this ending becomes merely 
the Illusion of the Alternate Ending; just before 
it is finally and definitely concluded, the story re- 
verses to a happy ending. The new ending may 
require a great deal of planting throughout the 
story, but the build-up toward the Final Impact is 
already done and is strong. 

I used this device myself one time on a suicide 
story which had no chance of sale as it stood. 1 
had written it merely to record and to clarify my 
own interpretation of the psychology behind an 
actual suicide. I decided one day that it had 
dramatic material worth working with. I made 
the suicide into a near-suicide with all the same 
impetus and motivation. But I created a concur- 
rent situation which could bring the man_ back 
from the brink of destruction and could also 
correct the cause of his despair. The story was 
published as a novel in Cosmopolitan. I might add 
that I did not feel I had sacrificed my original 
feeling for the story by “tacking on” a happy end- 
ing. I had still made the same character analysis, 
shown the same interpretation of values and 
motivations; but I had also been forced to work 
out a cure and correction for the difficulty, and 
I felt that I profited personally from that ex- 
tended understanding. 

To recapitulate, the Final Impact of the 
Opposition serves the story in that it validates 
and sustains the threatening strength of the 
opposing faction, makes convincing until the end 
the possibility of failure of the story project, 
raises uncertainty of outcome to its highest pitch. 

If you will take, from popular magazines, 30 
stories you have especially liked, and find that 
final blow from the side which will not win out 
in the end, you will begin to recognize the Final 
Impact of the Opposition in its many forms. You 
will be more inclined to acknowledge it as an 
essential structural element in the short story. And 
you may gain a sense of that important quality 
which it provides—mounting intensity and sus- 
pense, or dramatic tension. 
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A COMICS EDITOR SAYS: 
“With the exception of some package deals, 
MOST COMIC SCRIPTS ARE WRITTEN BY 
FREE-LANCE WRITERS. Certainly the comics 
offer opportunity to the free-lancer, provided 
he has a PRECISE KNOWLEDGE OF COMIC 
SCRIPT TECHNIQUES.” 


A PROFESSIONAL PULP WRITER 


SAYS: 


“After learning comic book techniques, | sold 
my first comic book story, IMMEDIATELY.” 
A BEGINNING WRITER SAYS: 


“‘My FIRST SALE was a comic book script 
that brought me a check for $60. Writing 


comic book scripts has helped 
STAND STORY TELLING TECHNIQUES.” 


Let an AUTHORITY on this field help you 
money writing stories for OVER 450 


make 
COMIC BOOKS now on the newsstands! 


BOOKLET: 


me UNDER- 


Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing $1.00 
Criticism of Story Synopses or Final 


Scripts 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


__.$1 per page, or part thereof 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


r Magazine 


Institute, a private school 


owned and operated by successful writers — 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work in 
your own home. Every assignment you send 
is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, ~ 
answering your questions, helping you find 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fic- 


tion stories, 


essays, short sketches, 


are best suited to do. Send for FREE 
day. Canadians may make payments in Canadian 


funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., 50 


the 


whatever you 
CATALOG to- 


Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 458D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


‘ Please send your free catalog, without obligation 
0: 


confidential. No salesman wi 


(Inquiries 


heck here if eligible under 


Gl 


call) 
Bill. 
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Are You A Writer Who Refuses 
To Be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan TAKES YOUR STORIES AND 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO REPLOT AND REWRITE 
THEM INTO SALABLE FORM. Then, as your agent, 
| market them for you. As an inducement for you 
to try this wonderful Coaching Plan, we will work 
together on your first submission, be it article, short 
story, or novel—at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
Inclose this ad with your letter asking for complete 
information. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
AUTHORS’ AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor editing. One carbon. 
Oc per thousand words, any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


NOOHA TAGA—=3 writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio 
Texas 


“YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
into brilliance, originality and appeal 


values of your a it c 

PROMPT SERVICE: $5, for story under 8000 

words—other lengths by arrangement. 

“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing” 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Reymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


“THE BOOK CONTAINING THE JUICIEST SECRETS 
OF WRITERS’ LIVES AND WORKING METHODS” 
is what one man said about MODERN WRITERS. 
Have you got your copy? 
208 slick pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Comic book markets 


Compiled by EARLE C. BERGMAN 


See list includes all publishers that have been 
in the comic magazine field for some time. 
There are some smaller publishers who occasion- 
ally undertake a comic title but do not remain in 
the business permanently. 


While some of the publishers have listed want 
no material from freelance writers, their names 
and the titles of their magazines are given to warn 
writers not to plan stories for them. 


New York 19. Alan 


Ines, 23 West St., 
ONLY from New York area writers. 


The Ace Magazi: 

Sulman, Ed. Wants synopses 

Synopses should be two or three typewrt pages 
DOUBLE-SPACED! Uses 7 and 8 page pk borg with 6 or 7 panels 
per page. Payment is $7 per page. Query on ‘“‘fiction’’ short- 
shorts. Titles: Complete Love, Love at First Sight, Love Exper- 
iences, n ve, Real 

Baffling Mysteries, Hand of Fate, ie Beyond, Web of Mystery, 
Crime Must Pay the Penalty, War ion Prefers Format No. 1. 


American Comics, ork 19, Y. Richard 
E. Hughes, Ed. Pay 
Query on ‘“‘fiction’’ Titles: Aaventures Into the Un- 

Cookie, Films, Giggle, Ha Ha, 

Romantic Adventures, Soldiers of 

| Mg Spy Hunters. Prefers Format No. 1. 
Avon Publishing Co., 575 Madison Ave., 


Cohen, Ed. Paymi 
up. Query on q 
Peter Rabbit, 


C.assic, Eerie Co! 
The Saint, ye Worlds. wild Bill Hickok. 


Romantic Love, 
hie Comic Publications, By 241 Church St., New York 13. 
ent is $8" . Does NOT insist 


New York 22. Sol 


tion. Tries to develop writers who work on freelance basis almost 
exclusively for this chain. Has artist-writers who sketch out 
the entire story panel by panel, but will aso accept t 
scripts. Does NOT buy ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: Suvie, 
Wilbur, Super Duck, Pep, Laugh, Archie, Jughead, Reggie, 
Betty & Veronica, Kathy Keene, Ginger, Archie Annual, Sam 
Hill, Darling Love, Fauntleroy. For writers who are not artists, 
Format No. 3 would be closest to the unusual format used here. 
Classics Ul d New York. Harry M. Adler, 
Ed. Payment is $128 per Pha and up. Uses oe 
of classics, on assignment, usually to experien 
writers. clap age of current issue lists ALL PREVIOUS stories 
hese before querying on any adaptations you may 
have in ~My for this market. 


d Publi New York 
Reese, Ed. ent, on 

now “‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: Headline 

Traps the Guilty, Prize Comics Western, Black Magic, 
Love, Young Romances. No format preference. 


Dell Comics, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. ee over 70 titles, 
part of them handled in New York and coe handled 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. Payment, on acceptance, is $6 per page 
and up. New York office buys ALL ‘‘fiction’”’ aA, shorts used 
in ALL Dell . . Brenner edits 
the following Doody, e, Zane 
Grey One-Shot, Henry, Cisco Kid, Champion, Sergeant Preston, 
Walt Disney's Peter Pan, Back to School, New Funnies, Little 
Iodine, Lantz’s Oswald, Raggedy Ann & Andy, Western Roundup, 
Lone Ranger, Wild Bill Elliott, Krazy Kat, Walt Disney's Robin 

Tubby, Frosty, The Snowman, Lantz’s Woody Woodpecker, 
Little Scouts, Uncle Wiggily, 
Little Lulu, f Flash 


Young 


Tarzan ney 
Disney’s Donald Duck, Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse, Rex Allen, 
Buck Jones, Walt Disney’s Pluto, Beany, Red Ryder, Range 
Rider, Warner Bros. Bugs Bunny, Little Beaver, Warner Bros. 
Christmas Annual, Charlie McCarthy, Andy Hardy, Walt Disney's 

Tarzan, Walt Disney’s Vacation Annual, Gene Autry, 
Bros. Porky le 


ig, 
& Sniffles, at ‘No. 
500 Fifi Avenue, New York. 18, N. Y. 
rola A. Moore, Ed. Payment is $5 to $12 per page. Query on 
“fietion”’ short-shorts. Titles: Famous Funnies, Movie Love, New 
Heroic Comics, Personal Love, Buster Crabbe. No format p 
erence. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 44th St., By York Ban 
Will Liberson, Executive Ed. Payment is from $7 to $10 per 
Synopses should NOT be more than a full page in length. Needs 
at present, w! stories for other books. Romance s. ses shoul 
be sent to Roy Ald; supernatural synopses to V. vhopses should 
Buys 1500- word, “fiction” short-shorts for $25; these should be 
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Fy 3 Zorro, Francis, Lantz’s Andy Panda, King of the Royal Mounted, 
Hy : Brownies, Hi-Yo Silver, Henry Aldrich, Tonto, Trigger, Tom 
= = Corbett, Santa Claus Funnies (annual), Rin Tin Tin. 
Fe Z Alice Cobb (Whitman Publishing Co., 9916 Santa Monica 
7 3 Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif.) edits the following Titles: Johnny 
2 


to Harvey James. Titles: Bob Colt, Marvel, Captain 
Marvel Jr., Captain Video, Don Winslow, 
Paweett’s Funny Animals, Gabby Hayes 
aynard Laru 


Roman 
Six Gun Heroes, Sweethearts, Tex Ritter 


Western, Tom Mix 
Western, Western Hero, Whiz Comics, Young = ge Be Hot Rod, 
This of the 


Magazine is Haunted. No required format but most 
writers use Format No. 1. 
Fiction House, 113 Summer St., Stamford 
Jack Byrne, Ed. jusively staff- 
written, but ce move fon New "York City to Stamford may 
give freelance: chance—especially t or near 
Stamford. Titles: Fight, Ghost, Planet, Rangers, Sheena, Wings. 


Comics, 60 E. 32nd St., oo oe: No recent report. 
ont before planning or submitting mat 


Lew Gleason Comics, 144 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Charles 
Biro and Bob Woods edit all books except the romance mi 
which are edited by Vivian Fields. Payment, on acceptance, by 
arrangement with author. Miss Fields wants synopses of love- 
problem stories with a confession s'ant, but they should come 
from writers with experience in the field. Query on ‘‘fiction’’ 
short-shorts. Titles: Boy Comics, Daredevil Comics, Crime Does 
Not Pay, Crime & Punishment, Black Diamond Western, Uncle 
Charlie’s Fables, Boy Meets Girl, Lovers Lane. No format pref- 
erence. 


Harvey Comics Group, 1860 Broadway, New York 19. Material 
is usually written by staff writers or writers living 7 the New 
York area. Query Miss Beverly Suser before submitting 
— ae Ruth Sports Comics, Black Cat Co 
Dagwood, Dic 
Family F Fannie, Love, Flash Go! 


‘umphre; 
Kerry Drake, Little Max, 
Terry and the Pirates. 


Hillman Pedicdicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Edward 
yment is $7 a page, one week a! 
short-shorts. Titles: Airboy Comics, 
-Eye Western, Mr. Anthony's Love Clinic, 
Real Clue Stories, Romantic Confessions, Western Fighters. Use 
Format No. 1. 


O'Neil, Joe 
ine Problems & Advice, Sad Sack, 


National Comics Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Whitney Ellsworth, Ed. Wants material ONLY from 
New York area writers. Payment is as high as any in the field. 
All “‘fiction’’ short-shorts are staff-written. Titles: were Comics, 
Adventure Comics, Adventures of Dean 


Folks, Funny 
Mystery, Leading 
to Binky, Mar District Attorney, The Mysterious 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Joseph G. Schall blishes bi-weekly a Catholic 
comic-type magazine for fifth to eighth grade school children. 
= on material, but runs about 
short-shorts of 

or ery. Scripts can be scientific, ad- 
venturous, or historical in background. No science-fiction stories 
or those depicting crime, immorality, violence, etc. Does not appear 
on newsstands. Get copies from local Catholic schools or by 
writing to publisher. Study hn very carefu'ly before —— 
any stories for this market. Title: Treasure Chest. Forma‘ 3 
is acceptable. 


Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. Pub- 
lishes Children’s Digest which uses ‘‘fiction’’ material, some 
comic book reprint stories, and some original comic script stories. 
Query Harold Schwartz, Ed., before submitting material. 


Quality Comics, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Alfred 
Grenet, Ed. Has about 13 titles, using ,eaventure, Western, 
other of material. No 

recent report. Query before pianning or caheatting Sm synopses. 


Seaboard Publishers, Inc., 270 Park Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lishes one comic book, FAMO AUTHORS ILLUSTRA 
which uses comic book adaptations of well known authors’ works. 
Assignments are usually given to experienced nena script writers. 
Payment is by arrangement with author. tt issue lists all 
previous adaptations. Query John W. Griffin before writing or 
submitting any material. 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 16. Joe 
hibald should run about 700 words, single- 
Payment is from $8 to $10 per page. Buys “fiction” 
ort-shorts; single page (about 750 words) $15, two pages (about 
1500 words) $25. Titles: Joe Yank, Battlefront, Unseen, This Is 
War, Best Romance, Thrilling aang Popular Romance, con 
day’ 


8 My 
Love, Out of the Shadows, Supermoues, Happy Rabbit, Buster 
Ribbait, Goofy, Sniffy the Pup, Dizzy Duck. Use Format No. 3. 


Star Fifth Ave., New York 17. Leonard B. 
Cole, Ed. Paymen is $8 per page and up, made twice a month. 
Query before submitting any material. 


St. John Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. De- 
velops staff writers work exclusively for the If you 
ced in this field, contact Richard E. General 
assignments. Titles: Terrytoons, Mighty 
Costello, Little Annie Rooney, Mopsy, Ella 

Little Audrey, Top- t Comics, Giant Comics, The 
rthwest Mounties, Teen-Age Romances, Blue Ribbon 


YOU‘RE MISSING PLENTY-IF YOU 
MISS 


new magazine—featuring the 
world’s top writers and editors—telling you how you, t 


An_ inspiring and helpful 


con do it. Here are some more of the stars appearing 


Richard Armour, widely published humorous 
Homer Croy, famous author and movie writer 
Evelyn Eaton, historical novelist 

Theodore Pratt, novelist 

Stephen Longstreet, writer of movie hits and over 
30 books 

Faith Baldwin, famous American author 

Paul de Kruif, well-known non-fiction writer 
Albert R. Perkins, man. editor, American Ma 
zine, T-V authority 

@ Isaac Asimov, science fiction writer 

And there are mony, many more coming in RTW‘s poli 
of bringing beginner and professional writers the great 
writing and editorial talent it can find. 


a section of last-minute m 
ae st 


ies p= by point and tell Fe why they 
Report, that much-discusse 

troversial problems of interest to writers; TV- 
First Forum, and other interesting features. r 
Why miss all these grect authors and features when you 
can get one year o Rigel for only $2.50 . outside 
U. S. A. $3: sending check, money order, or 
cash? Subscribe today. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. Y 
New York 36, N. Y. 


55 West 42nd St. 
Report to Writers 


tment Y 
oS ’west 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 

Please enter my one-year subscription to REPORT TO 
WRITERS. | enclose $2.50. (Outside U. S. A. $3.00). 


Motion Picture Comics, Nyoka The Jungle Girl, Rocky Lane 
rets, Romantic Story, 
| 
| 
t 
k 
All-American Navy at War, All Star Western, Animal Antics, € 
Batman, Big Town, Bob Hope, Buzzy, Comic Cavalcade, A Date 
With Judy, Detec 
Stuff, Gang Bus' . 
Comics, Leace it 
Stranger, Mystery pace ui eff, Peter Porkchops, Rea 
Screen Comics, Rex the Wonder Dog, Scribbly, Sensation Comics, E 
Star Spangled War Stories, Strange Adventures, Superboy, Super- 4 
man, The Fox & The Crow, Tomahawk, Western Comics, Wonder K 
oWman, World’s Finest Comics. Prefers Format No. 1. i 
Address 
25 
Aucust, 1952 


an 
“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 
| will practically re-write your article, short story or 
novel and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more 
promising piece of work. Besides going over your script 
word-by-word and showing you how you can strengthen 
its sales appeal, | will also discuss it constructively in 
one of my “personalized” letter — 


TON MOODY 
WHITTIER it AMESBURY, MASS. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


“THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 
Pome and_ live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 
nad ae 7 weeks. Tuition includes private writing instruc- 
meals. References: WHO'S WHO IN THE 
MIDWEST “Or I'll mail information on how | can help 
YOU succeed, by mail. 
Write for illustrated brochure 
MILDRED |. REID, Contoocook, New Hampshire 


WILDFIRE IS BETTER THAN EVER 


Royalty Poetry Book (yearly), Dee Walker $10 prize each 
issue, 8 Poetry Book prizes per issue, Free Evaluation cf 
one poem Lucia Trent, per issue. Loads of fun and in- 
ort-Shorts, Poems, Features on famous liter- 

ry people, Markets, Writers conference, Work-Shop, and 
Chub News. $2 yr., 35c per copy, Bi-M 

WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 

nie Heard, Asst. Edt. 


Paul Heard, Edt. Jen 
(Subseribe Now) Dallas, Texas 


3233 McKinney ‘Ave. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florido 


NEED HELP? 


CRITICISM © REWRITING © TYPING 
Information Promptly Furnished 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


Captain Osborne and the crew of the ‘’Good-Will 
Ship of State’ have arrived home in Philadelphia 
from their visit around the world. Here in the 
Shrine of all America, they have entered the politi- 
cal life of their country. 

Learn their outstanding pre-publication offer of 
the musical drama “’The Storm at Sea.’’ Read again 
one of the greatest stories ever told. A thrilling 
drama on land and sea that teaches governments 
wad to peace and prosperity throughout the 
world. 


FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
528 So. 49th Street Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Crime Can't Win, Gunhawk, Hedy 
Life, Journey Into Unknown Worlds, Justice, Kent Blake 
Secret. Service, Kid Colt—Outlaw, Love Adventures, Love Ro- 
mances, Lovers, — el Tales, Men's 
Adventures, Millie the le! 
x Own Romance, Nellie the Nurse, Patsy Waiker, Me 
» A Cases, Spy Fighters, 5S 
pense, Texas Kid, Secrets, Two-Gun Western, Venus, War 
Comics, Western Outlaws and Sheriffs, Wild Western, Young Men. 


Topix, 147 East 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. Francis McGrade, Ed. 
A monthly comic book magazine catering chiefly to school trade. 
Desirable stories comprise lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true 
stories of any sort involving some Catholic background or twist, 
usually with modern setting. No romance. t per 
page, on acceptance. Also a market for 1000-word juveniles at 4 
cents a word. Get back copies from local Catholic schools or from 
the publisher. Study this market very carefully before submitting 
any synopses. Prefers Format No. 


Toby Press, Inc., 17 East 45th St., New York 17. 
General Manager No repo: 
mitting any material. Titles: Al Capp’s Li’l ‘Abas, Big Top, 
Billy the Kid, Barney Google & Snuffy Smith, Felix the Cat, 
John Wayne. 

Yo:thful Magazines, Inc., 105 East 35th St., New York 16. 
George Balasses, Ed. Payment is $6 per a An O.K.'d synopsis 

in “Guplicate. Does not 


ware, Redskin, Youthful 
Prefers Format No. 2. 


Benton J. 
ry before sub- 


shi 
Romances, Attack, Youthful Hearts. 


Zi‘f-Davis Pxbiications, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. Louis 
Zara, Ed. Prefers to work only with New York area writers. 
Titles: ci Love, Famous S Stars, GI. 
Joe, Explorer Joe, The Hawk, Kid Cowboy, Romantic Marriage, 
Sparkle, Jungle Boy. 


Greeting card markets 


RITERS with a flair for “occasional” verse, 
witty or sentimental, may find markets 
among greeting card producers. The verse must 
be brief—usually two to four lines—and must carry 
wide appeal, for cards are sold to a mass market. 

Payment is not high, usually around 50c a line, 
but some writers make a tidy sum in the course of 
a year. The editors of greeting card houses are 
usually very pleasant to deal with. 

There is a growing tendency to employ staff 
writers, and so the list of freelance markets is 
diminishing. In some houses writers and artists 
work together in producing cards. 

Unless one is a professional illustrator, it is 
not worth while to submit drawings with verse. 

As with every other market, the writer should 
analyze the type of material a given publisher uses. 
Practically all firms put their imprint on their 
cards, which may be examined at any greeting 
card counter. 

It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 634 
envelope. The most professional method is to 
use a No. 634 envelope and inclose a No. 614 
envelope—stamped and addressed, of course—for 
return. 


1300 W. 78th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. Buys little [= material. —e and novelty for 
a!l occasions. Jack Kahl, Editor, 50c a lin 


a 


Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, N. Christmas, 
birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 lines, S0e-$1 a line. 
Query before submitting. 


Gresting Card Co., Barker Bidg., 
Ohio. ho! 
ae 4 lines. Rate of 


paymen 
different, clever, novelty ideas wanted 
mental not needed. Alvin Barker. 


& Clay Sts.. 


n 
only. Anything conti: 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Timely Comics (Magazine Management Co.), Empire State 
Bidg., New York 16. Stan Lee, Ed. Report from Larry T. Shaw: 
“We are definitely not looking for new writers and have no time 
to develop them or read their material.” Therefore, do not 
plan any material for the following titles: Adventures Into Ter- 
Detective. Kid, Black Rider, 
; 
| 
iy 
$ 
| $ 


Pa. All 


Butler-Thomas Co., 1315 Cherry St., Philade‘phia, 
staff-written: some sketches bought. 
127 North San Vicente, Los Ange'cs, Ca'f 
Then Valentine and everyday 
50ce a line 


Buzza-Cardozo. 
Not in the market till October. 
verse. A’so humorous ideas. Helen Farries, Editor. 
for verse; $5 up for dummy ideas. 


Crestwick, Inc., 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Religious and 
general Christmas texts, preferably 4 lines. Unusual quality art 
and text ‘Sophisticated gag and art ideas given immediate 
Albert Bodian. Acc. 


Fairfield Publishing ee 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47. Con- 
verse, should b> directed to Editorial 
Dept. 


or 
E. Birthday and everyday verse most in demand now. 

Fairfield Publishing Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47 
Miriam Perrone, Editor. Conventiona: verse. Only exceptional 
humorous verse. Report in ten days. 


Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark, N. J. A 
very limited arent for short verse, chiefly “humorous. Payment 
at varying rates. 


Gibson Art Co., 4th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. largely 
staff-written. Restricted market. 
material always considered. Helen Steiner Rice, Editor. Rates 
flexible. 


Inc., 8 ds St., Joliet, Ml. Holiday, conva'es- 
cent, i juvenile, conventional, everyday, birthday verses 
4 to 8 lines; occasional unrhymed sentiments; humorous and 


clever ideas. ‘We like our verses to be conventional in style, 
simple in wording, clear in eS a construction, and fresh 
ana original in theme.'’ Special price paid for unique and clever 
greeting card material. Miss Grace Ingram. 50c a line. 


Grinnell Lithographic C Inc., Islip, N. Y. Sentiments for 
everyday occasions, and relative classifications. V. G. McQuiddy, 
Art Director. 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. High-grade 
exceptional verses for Everyday greeting cards. Send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Editor for informative circular about 


Washin; Studios. 551 St., Boston, Mass. 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 
Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. 


Experienced teacher of fiction, author, and editor of 
national publishing house will analyze mss., edit, or col- 
laborate with writers in need of professional help. Mar- 
keting. New York and Chicago contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, IIlinois 


Manuscripts Neatly and Properly Set Up 
For Publisher's Reading 
Constructive criticism and minor revisions. Grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation corrections. One carbon. 
75c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


Nina Hughes, Catoosa, Oklahoma 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots ~ 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one — 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “‘tell Z a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Loceyville, Penne. 


Martha ington 
Verses suitable for Christmas, Easter, 

sympa! anniversary, congratulations, bon voyage, wedding, 
baby congratulations, gift enclosure, thank you, friendship. 2-4 
lines preferred. M. A. Haven. 50c a line. 


y Pp Lith h and Publishing Co., Everett 49, Mass. 
Everyday, Christmas, Valentine, Easter, Mother's Day, St. Pat- 
Tick’s, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, and all pig of humorous verse 
and ideas. Florence Keough, Editor. 50c a line. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We seldom buy verses 
in the op open market as we have our own staff.” 


Novo Products, Inc., 1166 igre od Ave., Chicago 22. Market 
for clever, novel, comic-type greeting cards. Currently buying 
Christmas, everyday, and Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas 
that have a surprise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic 
gag built around a Nga or attachment. We pay $7.50 for 
every idea A sketch is preferable, but typewritten 3x5 


TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT ; 
INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! | 

TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest freelance writers’ — 
morket of all time . . . Send For Free Brochure C. | 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 


6153 Orange St. 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


accep’ 
card with the idea written out and the illustration 
Bi pases will do. Please do not send us religious, sentimental 


Julius oe & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y¥. Verses fer sbirthday, everyday, Mother's Day, 
Father's Day. Easter, Christmas. Prefer 4-8 lines. Frances 
Stimmel, Editor. 50c a line for general material. 


100 Wi St., Boston 18. 


Rust Craft P.wplish Mostly 
staff written. 

Charles C. Schwer Co., 165 Elm St., 
verse at present. Some ideas bought. 


Stanley Greetings, Inc., 1752 Stanicy Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Freelance verse and ideas’ may be +f for app 


The P. F. Volland Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ml. ‘We buy 
general greeting card verse for all occasions, and are particularly 
interested, at present, in seeing humorous ma‘ - Payment on 
generals is 50c a line and up, depending on merit. Humorous 
ideas receive higher rates.'’ Reports in two weeks. Buys ideas in 
rough dummy form. Marjorie Grinton, Editor. 


The Warne: Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines. A few 
religious prose sentiments. Ali material is religious or semire- 
ligious, but not sentimental, preachy, or doctrinal. Prefers to 
have a suggested Scripture text, with reference, accompany each 
sentiment. No payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific 
times; Easter sentiments vel ound 
April 1; Christmas around Jun Does not wish submissions 
before March 1 or after June ":  weavily stocked with Easter 
material. 50c a line. 


SORRY, NO ROOM 


By HENRIETTA CRANE 


Westfield, Mass. No 


My manuscripts, wherever they roam, 

Like Bo-Peep’s sheep, they all come home. 
Rejection slips neatly clipped inside them; 
Editors just can’t seem to abide them. 


Aucust, 1952 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT 
Endorsed by leading educator: d by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized “PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
tory, a rite 
Get YOUR share of the 


editors want. editors’ 
Send 


checks. 


today for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
Glendale, Calif. 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A 


1201 Walnut St. 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 


Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Markets for Plays 


HE ambitious playwright often can make a 

start toward success in his profession by writ- 

ing plays for schools, churches, and clubs. 
These organizations are always on the lookout for 
one-act and three-act plays not too difficult for 
amateur production. 

The firms listed below afford a market for such 
material. 

Various little theaters offer opportunity also, 
often through contests listed from time to time in 
Author & Journalist. These organizations show an 
increasing tendency, however, to present plays 
which have had Broadway production. 

There is little 1 Sage for plays among the 
run of book publishers. Some exclude drama al- 
together, while others want only plays that have 
been marked successes on the poole ssional stage. 


Walter H. Baker ( 569 St., Boston La 
Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, chu 
Always willing any manuscript sulted to this clientele. 

i to ks. Cahill, 
845 and has one of the 
largest catalogs in the community theatre.) 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 
(Approximately 35 plays annually.) One-act mysteries, plays for 
3-act comedies or mysteries with more women than 


in! 
from Jan. 1 to April 1 each year.” 


‘atholic lovement, Box 1336, Milwaukee, 
‘Clean plays @3 schools and little theaters. One-act or Yai 
Jength. Outright payment or royalty. 


ig Co., (The), 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
f .) One-act and full-length plays, with one set 
ows preferred; a 
ading, skits, holiday handbooks. Biggest single market in the 
igh school. to four weeks. Can use all types, 
though comedi ries are most popular. Payment is 
n — royalty basis. 


T. 8S. Denison Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapolis 15, 
inn. Full- hy and one-act plays. Also books and collec- 
ions of entertainment material. Authors may request a catalog 
used. Report ordinarily in two weeks. Usually 

rings. 


Co., Franklin, Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Jr., 

° material used depends on the year’s publish- 
schedule, but always includes three-act and one- plays 
drama, mystery comedies, mysteries, farce and — pon 
, stunts, 


day material 
Mother’s Day, Easter, Graduation, minstrel material, 
schedule usually includes entertainment material such as banquet 
books, stunt books, game books, pantomimes, speakers’ helps, etc. 
Manustripts must be typed on one side of sheet only, double- 
spaced and in the case of dramatized items, should be prepared 
in that form. Include directions for staging, costuming, and 
action, as well as dialogue. Care should be taken to avoid stilted 
dialogue and trite plots. = orvnacnnd include plenty of action, 
whether farce, comedy, or drama. W 
our publishing schedule a ~ late fall fo for the succeeding year, so 
a to have manuscripts submitted between October and early 
ring. mss. however, be ¢ considered at any — 
during the year. We assume no y for 
_ give them all reasonable care. There 1s no reading charge. 
short items and some longer material are purchased 
We do occasionally write contracts for full 
plays and operettas.’’ Payment on acceptance. 


Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. This is one of 
the largest publishers of plays. Also handles plays for Ee Ba 


Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

(About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of home economics 

material, buying outright at an average of $25 for all plays 

accep in one or two scenes, 1000-5000 words, or running 20-30 

demand is for nutrition plays, health plays, 

of f ion shows, etiquette 

plays, ete. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibil- 
ities, does not require testing Bani submission. Also 

h or returns 


Mrs. G. N. Gillum 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Reading 8-10 minutes; humorous, dramatic, with clever plot and 
age one and three-act plays for schools and comununity 
ficult staging, which would bar where "tactl- 
ities are meagre, and anything it ag 
able to school and religious leaders in 
outright at rates depending on length of play, 
existing stock of that particular type of play, current popu’ varity 
of such a type, and so forth. Also pays on royalty basis, varying 
terms, but generally 50 per cent of royalties collected on pro- 
ductions. Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, but sometimes 
during cataloguing or busiest order season, 5 to 6 weeks. Testing 
before submission not required. Ivan B. Boyd. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Well- 
written, clean one-act or three-act plays which have been tried 
out successfully in local production and are suitab'e for all types 
of amateur groups. G. M. Overacker, P’ay Department. Pay- 
ment individually on the basis of each script. 


Northwestern Press, 315 5th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. (60- 

75 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays suitable for high schools, 
es churches, little theatres and ateur ; Comedies 

Present need, strong 

Sublishes’ skits and various types of entertainment. 

that authors write for catalogue. Buys outright at rates depend- 

ing upon estimated sales value of the material; _ on royalty 

basis. Testing not necessary before but 

to the author. Reports in approximately two weeks. ig M. Brings. 


Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. E] Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif., 
tries out original plays on its Laboratory Theatre which seats 
about to 60 people. No royalties are paid for original plays or 
those in pub'ic domain. Roya'ty paid for established p'ays. Any 
p’aywright interested in having an original play tried out 4 
the Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript Committee for 
conditions. No one-act plays considered. 


The Drama Magazine , 


within one week after receipt. 


into three 
age lovel—Junior and — High, In' 
$10-$30, on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 ers Ave., Evanston, Ill. (10-15 
plays yearly.) One-act and three- plays for high schools, 
oclleges, churches and summer ne Writers are advised to 
or manuscripts. tage-of- 


scrip reflecting genuinely ‘original 
with better-than-average 
stageworthiness. Offers less for promising scrints 
tensive editing, rewriting or collaboration. Preponderance of 
fema’e characters preferred in three-act plage; could — one or 
two long plays for all-women casts; three-act suspense 
plays, cleverly plicated with novel and some 
hvmor-relief. Fully stocked with Children’s and Christmas plays 
and mai ° While testing before submission is not imperative, 
«"! scripts are to rigorous testing prior to 
publication. Endeavors to report within two weeks. Address: New 
Plays Editor, Office 8. ‘‘As we usually finalize our list of pros- 
nective releases for the forthcoming ais Bee r release date by 
February 15—never later than March 1 
— will apply only from July 1, 1952, 


three-: 
ten 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati, 
10. 8, pageants, and for church 
=. to special of church year. Outrigh’ at 

te depending upon length and quality. Prefers’ testing before 
subsniesion. Ethel "Uhrich 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Mapuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
se Special attention to book manuscripts. 

ry. 


Catalogue request. 
AGNES M. REEVE. CRITIC. 
J Franklin, Ohio 


FREE NEW YORK DELIVERY! 
Your manuscript typed letter-perfect on bond, on 
electric typewriters. Free carbon, free corrections, 
free delivery to any New York publisher. 60 cents 
per 1000 words. 
WILSON LITERARY SERVICE 
331 E. 75th, New York, N. Y. LEhigh 5-3261 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| | 
| 
men in the casts and in one stage set. Also stunts, games, etc 
Payment depends on play. Outright or royalty. ‘“‘Always write 
us what type of mater! lerested 
; ) Our reading period is Leslie 
i 1 
: 8. for Young People. 8 Arlington 
4 iday. histori- 
ion by school 
according to 
u and Primary. 
| 
i 2 royalty contracts for authors of established reputation or highly 
t Pnovelties, etc. We ure aiso interested in operettas for grade schools; 
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On Becoming a Writer 
[Continued from Page 14] 


precious. Every sensible writer knows that he very 
probably is not a genius, and that he will do well 
to become an appreciated entertainer; he therefore 
ought to entertain no illusions of perfection, for 
perfection in writing is as rare as it is in nature. 
The revision-daffy writer will eventually get bogged 
down in semantics and the maze of his own style, 
which will mark his end as a writer. 

The discipline of revision is as essential to a 
writer’s success, in final analysis, as the habit of 
writing. It is an integral part of craftsmanship, 
and it is only natural that, with revision after 
revision, something of what the writer learns in 
this arduous discipline will show up in his first 
drafts, making those first drafts steadily more 
effective and his revisions correspondingly less 
difficult. 

Not until the writer has achieved the goals of 
his outline and his revision is he ready to go on. 
At this stage of his growth, granting that he has 
written a story in which he believes he has done 
his best, he is ready to dare the editorial eye. 


The next article in the series, “The Editorial 
Eye,” will appear in the September Author & 
Journalist. It is a clear-sighted discussion of the 
problems involved in marketing manuscripts. 

Mr. Derleth is anxious to be of as much hel 
as possible to writers by means of this series. If 
you have in mind a problem you would especially 
like to see discussed, the editors will be glad to 
pass your suggestion on to him. 


The Comic Books 


[Continued from Page 12] 


prefer format No. 1. But no matter what format 
you use, they insist on receiving a clean, readable 
script! 

prefer to use format No. 3. It helps me see 
the story as it will appear in the comic book. It 
helps me keep my dialogue short. My description 
of the picture scene, for the artist, has to be brief 
and to the point because of space limitations in 
the panel. 1 always use this format for my first 
draft of a final script and then, if the editor 
prefers one of the other formats, I do a rewrite 
of it in that format. 

Well, you now have enough information to 
help you make a serious try at breaking into the 
comics. But let me remind you again that studying 
the specific comic book, before you try to write 
stories for it, is the most important step in 
becoming a successful comic script writer. 

Comic book editors will often edit dialogue 
and description for the artist—in order to save a 
good story. But they will not rewrite any part of 
the story. That’s your job. Give them a synopsis 
that proves you have an excellent “picture” story 
and they will go out of their way to help you 
learn how that story should be put into comic 
script form. 

Good luck to you. 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


TO SEND POEMS. 
HH, A National zine of Poetr 
(Publi. monthly — May, 1929. 25¢ @ copy 
a 


year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Toxas 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take a our amazi; 
low offer to find the answers. Send poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregen 


~~ WRITE SONGS? 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c¢ $2 per year 
16S0-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory serv 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revisi 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speec' 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each pr: 
erly hed when ready. Free carbon on white reper; $i 
to $1.75 a thousand word AN Bt Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Ca 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? |! have ghost-written millions ot 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on 

raw material. R le rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A New Uim, Minn. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing where necessary and com- 


Per plete retyping. You also receive a 
1,000 comprehensive analysis of your ma- 
Words—Plus terial, writing style, characters, 
plot, etc. 
‘osta: 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-A St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


4 

: First Aid to Writers 
. Fast — Accurate — 

4 50c per 1000 Words 

» Minor Corrections 

Carbon if desired 

4 MAUDE B. TABER 
» 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


What is a sound book contract? Alan Swallow tells you in 


Tips for Beginners 


What are the essentials of a good book contract? 


A book contract is a contractual, legal agree- 
ment concerning property rights in a manuscript. 
{t is assumed that the author of the manuscript 
owns all property rights in the manuscript unul 
he cedes some of those rights to someone else. He 
cedes the rights, of course, in return for certain 
promises—and usually to a publisher, since the 
publisher has the means of issuing the ie 
in printed form and realizing the sale of the book. 

Consequently, a book contract is a fairly 
elaborate legal document, since it is designed to 
anticipate specifically quite a few possible eventu- 
™alities. The most important — of rights is 

iis: the author grants to the publisher the right 
publish the work in the United States, its 
ssessions, and, usually, Canada; in return, the 
ublisher promises to publish, advertise, and sell 
re work and to pay the author a royalty on sales. 
The first question of ible controversy, then, 
ncerns the amount of royalty. It is customary 
pay a royalty on the retail price of copies sold, 
nd to pay upon a sliding scale starting at 10 
r cent of the price, moving to 121% per cent, and 
en to 15 per cent. The variation in contracts 
ncerns the scale necessary before the — 
ale goes into effect. Many circumstances wi 


c. But a good contract will hit the 1214 per cent 
yalty at 3,500 to 5,000 copies and the 15 per cent 
yalty at 6,000 to 7,500 copies, usually. 

A variation is common upon royalties. Because 
the custom of the publisher to attempt to work 
large sales in advance of publication dates and 

us merchandise quantities through wholesalers, 

he clause of a book contract will normally 
ovide that whenever the book is sold at 50 per 
nt discount or more from the retail price, the 
yalty paid will be 10 per cent of the sums 
eived by the publisher rather than of the retail 
ice. 

Besides this basic exchange, a book contract will 
have many other provisions to cover a multitude 
of problems auxiliary to the fundamental one. 1 
shall classify these in two ways: (1) the protections 
provided both publisher and author; (2) the dis- 
posal of subsidiary rights in the literary property. 

First, the protections for the publisher. He will 
normally protect himself in a clause whereby the 
author affirms that the work is original and does 
not violate other property rights, persons, or codes 
concerning scandal, morality, and obscenity. He 
will also protect himself against an author who 
does not return proof promptly or who makes 
many changes in a book after it is set in type. 

The publisher will also normally endeavor to 
take an “option” on future books by the author. 
Three matters must be guarded in the wording of 
this “option clause.” First, the author should not 
grant option on more than two future books, and 
usually only one; second, the author should be 
sure that the option clause says that future books 
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will be contracted for, not upon provisions of the 
first contract, but upon terms mutually agreeable; 
third, there must be an — from the option 
in case an option on two books is granted, sayin 
that if the author has his first option book por | 
by the publisher but sells that book to another 
publisher, the option arrangement with the first 
publisher ceases. 

The author needs to protect himself in at least 
three ways: first, a clause concerning return of 
rights, whereby if the book is out of print for six 
months the rights may be recovered in full without 
further expense on the part of the author except 
1 reasonable charge for any plates or remaining 
stock; second, a bankruptcy clause, so that in case 
the firm becomes bankrupt or otherwise goes out 
of business, the rights may be recovered by the 
author by a fair and, if necessary, arbitrated 
charge; third, a clause, fair to both parties, where- 
by the author, if he desires, may have an auditor 
examine the publisher’s books concerning his title 
or titles. 

Copyrights are now normally taken in the 

name of the author, and this should be insisted 
upon. 
It is wise, also, to have a clause which provides 
a method of arbitration in a recognized way in 
the eventuality of any dispute between author 
and_ publisher. 

Finally, elaborate clauses will be provided to 
handle the matter of the many viduellate rights. 
First of these are serial rights. First serial rights 
are normally the author’s without interest of the 
publisher; second and third serial rights are nor- 
mally handled by the publisher, with income 
divided equally between author and publisher. 

Second are foreign rights. This matter has been 
a subject of controversy for some years. The trend 
seems to be that the publisher should have no 
interest in foreign rights, but the author himself 
(or his agent) handle those direct and have all of 
any possible income. At times, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it may be advisable to grant the 
original publisher a very small percentage of such 
rights, where he is to try to exploit them in 
absence of an agent or other adequate means for 
the author to exploit them more directly. 

Third are book club rights. Usually income from 
any book club use of the book is divided equally 
between author and publisher. 

Fourth are reprint rights, either in the hard- 
bound reprints or the paper-bound; here, also, the 
division of income is normally 50-50. 

Fifth are movie and radio rights. The trend 
here definitely is that these remain wholly the 
property of the author, with the publisher taking 
no official handling of the rights or any income 
from possible sale. For first novels, a publisher may 
still try to hold out for a small per cent—say 10 
per cent—of the movie and radio rights. 

Sixth is a group of special subsidiary rights, 
such as condensation, selection, transcription; here, 
again, the division of income is likely to be half 
and half. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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F vern this: the size of the book, the publisher's 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency com- 
mission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remittance 
must reach us by the 28th of the month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display advertising only. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka B'dg., 
Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
tion s—75¢ Se. Wm. 
New Ulm, Minn. 


—o— 


we'll enter | his and write him 


id extendi 
OURNALI sv. 1313, Notional | of Tene To- 


—o— 


“COUNTRY wn ae NEWS,” tested recipes, contests, 
Shutin Page, letter. 10¢ sample copy. Iris Mulfinger, 
Hornick, lowa. 


—o— 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
Col Big A Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 
lo. 


should be addressed only ot 
of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
— and correspondence. Mail sent to former ad- 
dres is delayed. If you are chanaing your mailing 
pay sae for the magazine, please notify us at the earli- 
est possible moment. Author & ag mel 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansa: 


MARKETS 


s. Instructions and markets sent 
e, Willmar, Minn. 


A_WEEK writi 
lor 25¢. Charles 


—o— 
FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Calif. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT TO WRITE enna and thereby sell os 
my ad, this magazine, 
page 26. NATALIE NEWELL. Gho Ghostwriter. 


SERVICES 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on good good Rubber Stamp 
Francisco 17, cont, 


—o— 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Poul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


100 Black/White, $1.75. Gra 
Moody, Whittier Hill, Amesbury, 


200 BUSINESS CARDS $1.00. Five li Overnight servic 
Lipkey, 1127 Hoffman, Long Beach, Calif. "4 
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COMING! 
In Author & Journalist 


Writing Light Verse, an outstanding 
series by Arthur Frederic Otis 


Writing for the Pulps, articles by 
Robert O. Erisman and other ex- 


perts 


You Can Sell Science, Too, by James 
R. Irving 


PLUS 


August Derleth’s brilliant continuing series On 
Becoming a Writer 

More of Catherine Barrett’s incomparable stud- 
ies of story structure 

Alan Swallow’s down-to-earth Tips for Begin- 
ners 

Lists of markets for all types of manuscripts 


PLUS 


Other features and departments to aid 
every writer 


ing every issue of AUTHOR 


Make sure of 
It will help you, it will 


& JOURNALIST. 
stimulate you. 


$3 for two years 
(saving you $3 over the single copy price) 


$2 for one year 
(saving you $1 over the single copy price) 


Add 50c a year for subscriptions outside U.S.A. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kansas 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is one 
@ to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
d compatible friends. confidential service . 
Vast nationwide membershi:; . 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


ABC SHORTHAND in one week, $1.00. Returnable. Zinman, 
Chautauque 2, N. Y. 
—_o— 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 
each. Mailed fict on illustration boord. F. im, 
Rd., Leevittsburg, Ohio. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED bang 00! Printed neet- 
with and full Semples free. Morey’s, 

'-A Boker, Sen Francisco 17, Calif. 


ona 
HAVE YOU A FRIEND, ambitious to write, who's going to 
college this fall? He will value a subscription to Author & 
= | 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
$1 


This Month Only 


NO READING FEES 
for Book Mauuseripte! 


Each year at this time, editors are returnin g to their desks refreshed by summer vacations and 
eager to begin the work of selecting books to be published during the next year. It is bog Megas that 
your book be made available to them and so I have eliminated the “red tape” of reading fees for book 
manuscripts for this month only as I believe that I will be able to find enough authors with talent 
to pay the usual handling charges for all via quick acceptances by publishers. 


An example is the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., writer whose first book I ~ sold to Coward-Mc- 
Cann and I worked not only to achieve one sale but have an assigned series of books agreed upon for 
this ambitious newer writer. 


Send your book to me while editorial inventories are low. I'll report in a week to ten days 
concerning sales possibilities. If your book is ready for the market you'll get a brief but hearty note of 
acceptance. If your theme is not timely, if your work is not the type desired by editors today, you'll be 
told in frank but friendly manner. If you are in between—good material with the wrong slant or in 
need of professional direction—I’ll tell you just what’s wrong and you can decide whether you want to 
work to correct the flaws under my guidance or if you prefer to bury a potentially good seller in a 
chest in the attic. You are “the master of your fate” so get busy with —— se paper and twine—the 
address is: Frank Q. Brady, Literary Agent, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised POETS! I am offering qualified poetry 


your book (or article or story) so often 
that you’ve lost*your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in tech- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


criticism, sales service and/or marketing 
suggestions. Rates: $1 per page (with 
a maximum of 20 lines) — minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading 
and market appraisal, $10. Send your 
verses today for prompt report of possi- 
bilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF yo Po rages ARTICLES, 


$1 per 1,000 words or fraction 


ction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each man 


Reeding and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazi 
pleced @ book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please write full 


details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


